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Preface. 


THE following pages contain, in a slightly expanded 
form, the Moorhouse Lectures delivered in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Melbourne, in the May of this year. 
They are printed in accordance with the regulations 
of the lectureship. 

We are sometimes told that what the world 
needs is that Christians should work for human 
betterment in this life and not waste their time 
in speculating about the next. That attitude of 
mind is possible only for those who separate the 
earthly and the heavenly into two compartments, 
the former being our business now, the latter 
hereafter. To protest against that separation is 
one of my chief objects in discussing the subject. 
If the future life and this one cannot be rigidly 
separated, and placed on either side of the death 
of the body, but coalesce; if ‘future,’ as I have 
striven to maintain, is a word which gives undue 
emphasis to the time factor, and obscures the 
truth that life in our present body and life in our 
Spiritual body are one and the same, so that we 
are beginning to live the ‘future’ life now; then 
the problem is not a subject for idle speculation 
but a matter of daily and hourly concern. 

Two considerations must underlie our study. 
Firstly, that when we turn to Scripture it is evident 
that God has not intended that we shall gain from 
it a clear and consistent picture of the conditions 
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after death. There is a great deal of symbolism 
which can be variously interpreted; and the 
inspiration of the writers was not such as to 
prevent them from holding divergent views, or 
from expressing their hopes and longings in divergent 
language. Secondly, that since we are dealing with 
matters of spirit, they can be spiritually discerned, 
but not adequately represented in the words which 
man has evolved for use in the conditions of earth. 
All language is symbolism, and can never fully 
convey even to our own minds our intuitions and 
spiritual certainties. 

The book is in three parts. In the first, I think, 
we reach moral certainties, in the second very 
high probabilities, in the third no certain conclusions 
at all. But I hope that what has been said has 
made it clear that to refuse to repent and to believe 
in and love and please God now, is sheer gambling 
with the soul at stake. 

A. H. MCNEILE. 


DUBLIN, 1925. 


rguments for Immortality. 








Introduction. 


My first word must be one of gratitude for the 
honour that has been done me in the invitation 
to give this course of lectures. The world is much 
bigger, and much smaller, than in the days when 
Christianity was spreading throughout the Roman 
empire. And the words of a second century writer 
are as true now as then: ‘What the soul is in the 
body this the Christians are in the world. The 
soul hath its abode in the body, and yet it is not 
of the body, so Christians have their abode in the 
world and yet they are not of the world.’ And 
thus, though they travel to the other side of the 
earth, they are equally at home because their 
citizenship is in Heaven and not here. 

It is laid down in the conditions which govern 
these lectures that one of the subjects which may 
be treated is ‘The defence and confirmation of the 
Christian Faith as declared in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds.’ The closing sentence of each is 
ME RUE VO Mis acne the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting, and ‘I look for the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world 
to-come.’ This is part of the Christian Faith as 
declared in these two creeds. But it is ‘declared’ 
and not ‘explained.’ No one can maintain that 
its exact meaning is self-evident and requires no 
interpretation. From age to age God’s Holy Spirit 
guides men in their study of the natural sciences, 
and psychology, and history, and Scripture; and in 
each age the Christian declarations must be so 
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understood that they will not stand outside the 
general process of the unifying of knowledge. 
If there is one God, there is one Truth, and every 
fact of the material world no less than every fact 
of the spiritual world plays its part in it, and 
man’s aim must be not to keep them apart but 
to bring them into relation with each other. And 
therefore, in the light of all that God has taught 
us of Himself and the world up to this point, we 
are compelled to ask, What is the meaning of . 
‘resurrection,’ the meaning of ‘the life everlasting,’ 
the meaning of ‘the world to come’? I do not for 
a moment claim that we can understand or prove 
them intellectually. All three expressions stand 
for profound mysteries, and however deeply we 
may study them we shall need as much faith at 
the end as at the beginning. But we can at least 
try to determine which of the various meanings that 
have been given them seems to us to be most in 
accord with Truth as we know it. 


Cuaprer I. The Soul. 


IMMORTALITY. 
LET us begin by studying a word that is not used 
in the two creeds, nor in the so-called Athanasian 
Creed—the word ‘immortality.’ The Greek word 
aQavacia corresponding to this occurs in only two 
passages in the New Testament. In 1 Tim. vi. 16 
we read of God ‘who alone hath immortality,’ 
and in I Cor. xv. 53, 54, S. Paul says that ‘this 
mortal thing must put on immortality.’ The word 
‘mortal’ occurs in four other passages of S. Paul. 
He speaks twice of ‘your mortal body’ or ‘bodies’ 
(Rom. vi. 12, viii. 11), once of ‘your mortal flesh’ 
(2 Cor. iv. 11), and in 2 Cor. v. 4 he says, ‘We wish 
not to be unclothed but clothed upon, that that 
which is mortal may be swallowed up by life.’ 
‘Mortal,’ @yy7os, means ‘liable to death,’ ‘certain 
to die in the natural order of things’; and therefore 
‘immortal’ means ‘not liable to die.’ The adjective 
occurs in a few MSS. in 1 Tim. i. 17, where it is applied 
to God. Similarly ¢@0pa means the wearing out, 
spoiling, corrupting, destroying, which the body 
undergoes at death. And the opposite of that is 
‘incorruption,’ which, like the other words, is 
confined to the Pauline epistles. But ‘immortality’ 
and ‘incorruption’ are both ambiguous. Do they 
imply only that the soul of man will not die when 
the body dies? That is to say, do they state only 
the fact of survival? Or do they express something 
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that is of the essential nature of the soul? Do they 
mean that it is impossible for a soul, under any 
circumstances for ever and ever, to undergo ex- 
tinction and cease to be? People often speak of 
‘immortal souls.” They sometimes say that ‘im- 
mortal souls are perishing.’ But according to 
the meaning that is given both to ‘immortal’ 
and to ‘perishing’ that sentence may describe a 
fact, or it may be a contradiction in terms. We 
must carefully preserve the sharp distinction 
between the idea of the soul’s survival of bodily 
death, with the possibility of it dying at some future 
time, and the idea of the impossibility of it ever 
being put out of existence. 


NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

The distinction will come before us later, but 
behind any theory of the survival of the soul there 
may lie mistakes as to the nature of the soul which 
will vitiate the enquiry. Two mistakes have been 
made from opposite points of view, from the side 
of materialism and from the side of idealism, each 
_ of them resulting in a denial of the soul’s persistence 

after bodily death. There is no more signal instance 
of extremes meeting. 


MATERIALISM. 

At the one extreme were the ideas represented 
by the term ‘epiphenomenalism,’ which we mostly 
associate with Victorian days. It was held that 
the material elements of man alone are real; the 
soul is only an accompanying effect or product 
of bodily functions—something less real than a 
vapour, an aroma, a phosphorescence, thrown up by 
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molecular activities of brain, nervesandsoon. And 
of course it ceases when the body ceases from its 
functions. A man’s soul has no more independent 
existence than his temperature. It seems to have; 
it seems to possess the unaccountable properties of 
self-consciousness, and of purpose—what is com- 
monly called ‘free will.’ But that possession is an 
illusion. AJ] art, literature, inventions, laws, war, 
religion, and everything else that makes up the life 
of man, is the mechanical result of the motions of 
particles in space, as mechanical and inevitable as 
the striking of aclock. This rigid determinism is so 
hopelessly doctrinaire, so utterly and flagrantly 
opposed to the uniform experience of all mankind, 
that it must be wrong somewhere. And modern 
scientific thought is rapidly discarding it together 
with several other Victorian notions. Even Huxley 
perceived a flaw. The laws of ethics are in violent 
opposition to the laws of the material world, and 
could not, as he admitted, have been mechanically 
evolved. The study both of biology and of 
psychology is making it clear that, so far from 
being a merely mechanical product of matter in 
motion, mind or soul in the course of its development 
is gaining the power of dominating matter. On 
the biological side, on which I am not competent 
to speak, the case is put by Prof. J. G. Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, in his work Man and the attainment of 
Immortality. On the psychological side the pheno- 
mena that come under the head of mental healing, 
faith healing, psychotherapy and so on, and count- 
less activities of the sub-conscious or unconscious, 
many of which are utilized in spiritualism— 
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activities of which we do not at present know 
the limits—are piling up a mass of evidence which 
supports the theory that the more highly the 
powers of the psyche are developed in any direction, 
whether they work in consciousness or unconscious- 
ness, the more independent of matter it becomes. 
And if so, it is reasonable to suppose that it can 
exist in a condition in which it is independent of 
matter as we know it altogether. 


IDEALISM. 


Over against extreme materialism there is an 
extreme idealism. The world-soul, the universal 
Psyche, alone is real, but by means of the mechanism 
of separate bodies it is self-expressed in so many 
quasi-individuals. Any number of lenses can be 
used to focus sunlight into as many burning points 
which have a separate activity and a quasi-individual 
existence; but if a lens is removed, the point of 
focussed light which it has produced vanishes. 
And if the body is removed the soul ceases to be. 


REINCARNATION. 


A faint semblance of immortality is preserved 
in various forms of the doctrine of Reincarnation. 
There is the primitive and savage belief that the 
ghosts of the dead actually enter the bodies of 
women and are born again. There is the belief 
widely held in Asia, and travestied by persons of 
a certain temperament in Europe, that, in accordance 
with the law of Karma, every individual reappears 
on this earth in a succession of different lives, each 
with its appropriate body and outward conditions 
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which are strictly determined as the effects of his 
manner of life and behaviour in a previous existence. 
But there is not even the semblance of immortality 
in the belief that the soul of a parent lives in his 
child, and thus the world-soul continuously expresses 
itself in an unbroken chain of generation. That is 
a continuous incarnation of the world-soul, not a 
reincarnation of individuals. Finally there is the 
attenuated belief in what is called the pure soul, 
the naked Ego, independent not only of its body, 
but of its experiences and its memories, everything 
that makes it recognizable and dear to others 
and to itself. After death this pure soul, perhaps 
at incalculable intervals of centuries, during which 
it will be wholly unconscious, will start a new 
earthly existence, and store up new experiences 
and new memories, only to lose them all at death 
and begin again; and yet it will be itself all the time. 

But reincarnation is not immortality. Im- 
mortality means the persistence not simply of the 
Ego, but of the Ego as affected by and conscious 
of its past—a real continuance of the whole per- 
sonality. We forget many experiences, it is true, 
but we do not lose them. They still have their 
effect upon us, and we remember enough to make 
us realize that we are the same Ego that we were. 


DETERMINATION. 

And against the materialistic determinism, 
Theism, and Christian Theism in particular, insists 
that the soul’s capacity for voluntary, purposive 
activity is real and not only apparent. In the 
mechanism of the physical world every activity 
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is wholly determined by a previous activity. But 
what cannot be explained by any theory of 
mechanism is the fact that the soul is determined 
by something not past but futuve—an aim, an 
object, a desire, a purpose; that is to say it is 
self-determined. 


UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Again, no theory of mechanism can explain the 
unity of consciousness through all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life. Our body, and 
our personality change; neither remains the same 
for two consecutive seconds. Particles are flying 
off from the body, and new ones are added, so that, 
as everyone knows, it is popularly maintained that 
not a single particle is present that was there about 
seven years ago. And yet the form, the features, 
the movements, and bodily characteristics are 
similar enough in most cases to be perfectly 
recognizable as belonging to the same person. 
The Self adopts particles into its body, and adapts 
and co-ordinates and rejects them, while itself 
persists and is permanent throughout this perpetual 
flux of the material. 

Change is also incessant on the moral side. 
‘Character’ is the impression made upon an object 
by that which is impressed upon it. And the 
impression made by experience is continuous and 
continually changing. Yet, as I said before, the 
Ego, by an exercise of memory (whatever memory 
is) can look back and compare its own character 
now with what it was years ago, and it knows 
itself to be permanently one. In relation to it, all 
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the memories of change and succession are bound 
into a unity. It is always my character, however 
much it alters for better or worse, and J am 
conscious of the alteration. This lies wholly out 
of the reach of any theory of mechanism. 

The body, then, is a continuously changing 
instrument of the Self. Under present conditions 
it is no doubt an instrument of great importance, 
many functions of the soul depending on those of 
the body. But there is literally nothing to warrant 
us in thinking that the body is indispensable to 
the existence of the Self. If the Self at present 
adopts and adapts chemical particles to form a 
continuously changing instrument, it may cease 
to do so, and it may use some other instrument 
for self-expression. It is in the last degree im- 
probable that the moment the flux of particles 
ceases to be of use, the soul, which has hitherto 
kept it in continuity, goes out like a snuffed candle. 
What other instrument it may use afterwards must 
be studied later. At present we note that, apart 
from any moral or religious considerations, there. 
is a strong probability of the survival of the soul. 


RACIAL INTUITION. 

To this must be added the wide, though perhaps 
not universal, belief in it in ancient times. It 
seems likely that it has been an intuitive certainty 
of nearly every nation under heaven. Bound up 
with the instinct for the Divine? has been the full 
assurance that the soul is in some way related to 


1See Tylor, Primitive Culture, ed. 3, vol. ii. 21. 
2See Pratt, The Religious Consciousness. 
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the Divine. As the conceptions of the Divine 
have been widely different, so the nature and the 
destiny of the soul have been expressed in widely 
different forms of language, metaphor, and myth. 
But until intellectualism began to smother or 
repress the instinct for God, and to argue against the 
survival of the soul, the existence of the super- 
natural, ‘the Sacred,’ ‘the Numinous’!, and man’s 
share in it, were alike certain. It was not an intel- 
lectual conception that led to survival as a logical 
conclusion, but the immediate realization of some- 
thing in man that is ‘wholly other’ than the 
commonplace, the earthly, the intelligible, some- 
thing that is akin to the Supernatural, and quite 
independent of man’s commonplace, earthly, in- 
telligible body. It is much safer to point to this 
as the origin of the belief in survival than to early 
attempts to interpret the phenomena of sleep, 
dreams, trances and so on. The ability to interpret 
is a product of mental development. If by 
reflecting on their dreams men were led to imagine 
a ‘soul,’ if they personified their dream-images, 
and gave them an independent existence, their 
minds must have acquired the power of 
rationalization, an intellectual attainment far in 
advance of the primitive apprehension of some- 
thing supra-earthly in man. But whatever the 
origin of the belief may have been, we must now 
and always protest against the paralysing mis- 
conception that an idea to which men have attained 
in the course of their development is discredited 


1The word is coined by Otto, The Idea of the Holy, ed. 10, 
transl, Harvey. 
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if it can be shewn to have had a humble origin. 
And it is not only the origin that has to be con- 
sidered. The idea of the soul’s survival—give it 
what origin you like—is still very much alive. 
It continues, after many centuries of intellectual 
culture, to influence the mass of the human race. 
We are not content now, and men have not been 
content for long ages, to personify the images 
that present themselves in sleep. There are people 
to-day who think that in sleep the soul departs 
from the body with an independent activity. 
But that is very different from manufacturing the 
conception of a soul out of the stuff that dreams 
are made of. It is the perpetuation of the belief 
in survival that needs to be accounted for quite 
as much as its origin. 


Cuarter II. Spiritualism. 


AN EMPIRICAL PROOF. 

THE probability thus suggested will be enormously 
strengthened by moral considerations. But first 
we must examine an empirical argument which is 
accepted by many as conclusive. It is held to be 
a certain proof, and the only certain proof, of the 
soul’s survival that the departed have been seen 
and heard, and that they have entered into com- 
munication with the living. It is the proof which 
exclusively appeals to minds of a certain type, 
because it appears to be reached by the evidence of 
the senses. In England and America it has mostly 
been called ‘spiritualism,’ but from other languages 
we are beginning to use the word ‘spiritism,’ which 
is really more suitable, because the word ‘spiritual’ 
connotes quality, not a fact of experience It 
is beginning to occupy the whole horizon of some 
people’s thoughts, and is tending to become an 
end, almost a religion, in itself. 


THE NEW REVELATION. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle calls it ‘the new 
Revelation,’ ‘the vital Message.’ He is so entirely 
convinced of its value that he can allow himself 
to write that the Master ‘has at no time said that 
the revelation which He brought, and which has 

1 See a useful article by T. J. Hardy in the Guardian Supple- 
ment, Nov. 7, 1924. 
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been so imperfectly used, is the last which will 
come to mankind. In our own times an equally 
great one has been released from the centre of all 
truth, which will make as deep an impression upon 
the human race as Christianity, though no pre- 
dominant figure has as yet appeared to enforce 
its lessons.’1 He considers that, apart from this, 
the religion of to-day needs two ‘re-adjustments,’ 
the discarding of the Old Testament ‘as a document 
which has lost all validity and which should no 
longer be allowed to influence human conduct 
save by way of pointing out much which we may 
avoid,’ and the shifting of the emphasis from the 
death of Christ to His life and teaching; and in 
the latter ‘the mystical portions may fade gently 
away. But he claims that what is new and vital 
in the revelation made through spiritualism is 
firstly ‘the actual certainty of a definite life after 
death,’ and secondly ‘a sure sense of responsibility 
for our own spiritual development, a responsibility 
which cannot be put upon any other shoulders, 
however exalted, but must be borne by each 
individual for himself.’ The former disregards 
the Christian ‘sure and certain hope,’ which has been 
the comfort and support of millions for nineteen 
centuries. The latter sets up a caricature of 
Christianity in order to knock it down. We do 
not think that the responsibility for our own 
spiritual development can be put upon Christ’s 
shoulders, but that we are responsible for taking 
the necessary steps that we may dwell in Him and 


1 The Vital Message, p. 29 f. 
ap. 36f. 
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He in us, so that our spiritual development may go 
on by means of our union with His life. ‘Work 
out your own salvation, for it is God that worketh 
in you.’ Of the two aspects, then, of the new and 
vital revelation offered us, the former is not new, 
and the latter is without the vitality of life in Christ. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 

But apart from such claims as these, if Spiritualism 
is offered us as providing any evidence of the soul’s 
survival, it must be examined with sympathy and 
care. It was with reference to abnormal spiritual 
powers in some of the Christians at Thessalonica 
that S. Paul wrote, ‘Test all things, hold fast that 
which is good, abstain from every form of evil’ 
(x Thes. v. 21, 22). And we may add, keep an open 
mind on that which is not yet proven to be either 
true or false. 

The first thing to be said is that there is nothing 
in heaven or earth which it can be wrong to 
investigate scientifically for the discovery of truth. 
God is called ‘the God of Truth’; His Son is called 
‘the Truth’ as well as the Way and the Life; His 
Spirit is called ‘the Spirit of Truth.’ Truth on 
any subject that can be named or imagined is 
divine. Some of those who make a study of 
‘occult’ phenomena, and whose best work is seen 
in the records of the Society for Psychical Research, 
are strictly scientific investigators. Those of whom 
this is true have not a particle of wish either to 
get into communication with spirits or, on the other 
hand, to prove that that is impossible. They are 
out simply to examine phenomena, to sift evidence, 
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and gradually to co-ordinate conclusions. And 
their researches are achieving one important result. 
The study of psychic facts in relation to a survival 
into the next life, and in relation to the science 
of medicine in this life, are the two applications — 
~ of psychology which at present make the most 
direct appeal to the popular mind. And these two 
appeals are going far to kill popular materialism. 
The many are beginning to realize that matter is 
not everything, that there are mental or psychic 
or spiritual activities which are independent of it. 
And the more deeply that this sinks into the general 
consciousness, the easier will it become for men 
to conceive of God as a reality. But at present 
in this field the purely scientific labourers are few. 
The work requires special and highly trained 
faculties, together with a first-hand knowledge of 
psychology and pathology. And no opinions or 
experiences of anyone else, however honest and 
disinterested, ought to be accepted as proof of 
anything spiritualistic until they have been tested 
in line with the data already amassed. 

If we take upon ourselves to discuss the subject 
of spiritualism we are at once faced with the ex- 
ceeding uncertainty with which it is enveloped. 
The practice of necromancy is old; it goes back 
to the dim past of human history. It is the modern 
methods of study that arenew. And these methods 
only make it increasingly clear that the study is 
still in its infancy. 

FRAUD. 

The serious student on entering upon his researches 

finds at once that he must eliminate fraud, and 
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that probably means eliminating a considerable 
part of the phenomena offered for study. When 
a medium is paid for his or her services at a séance, 
the temptation to fraud is often very great. On 
some days it may be more difficult than on others 
to reach the condition of suspended consciousness; 
and yet the audience will expect something. In 
many cases they have worked themselves by the 
singing of hymns, holding of hands, sitting in thrilled 
silence in semi-darkness and so on, into a condition 
in which they will believe anything. And in such 
cases the medium almost inevitably gives them 
what they want. It is quite outside my purpose 
to prove that there is any fraud. Alleged instances 
of it are given in almost every book on the 
subject. But whether there is much or little, 
‘the student can discount it and turn to study 
what is genuine. 


THE MEDIUM. 

The principal factor is the medium. And it 
should be noted in passing that the word ‘medium,’ 
strictly speaking, begs the question at issue. As 
S. Paul might have said, a medium is not a medium 
ofone. The word implies that there are two parties, 
the living sitters and the spirits of those on the 
other side, between whom he or she mediates. 
But the whole question before us is whether between 
these two parties such mediation is possible. But 
using the-word conventionally and without prejudice, 
a medium is a person, frequently a woman, who 
_ can enter into a condition of self-induced hypnotism, 
who is capable of ‘a greater awareness than the 
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ordinary person possesses of telepathic environment, 
a greater quiescence of the individual judgment and 
the consciousness.’ In that condition the uncon- 
scious mind—or subconsciousness, or secondary 
consciousness, or whatever may be the best word to 
use—is laid bare with extreme sensitiveness to a 
whole world of suggestions and influences of which 
the consciousness knows nothing. This is where 
we begin to realize that no one has yet touched 
more than the fringe of the problem. 


TELEPATHY. 

No one has the slightest knowledge of the limits 
which must be assumed to exist to the receptiveness 
of the unconscious mind. It seems to be quite 
clear that it can be affected by the thoughts and 
memories, the feelings and temperament and 
general ¢povyua of the sitters. Thus the medium 
is unconsciously affected by the knowledge that 
any one of them has had about a person who has 
died, and says many correct things about the 
departed that her conscious mind never knew, and 
may even reflect these influences back to the sitters 
in a form which they construe as visible shapes, or 
lights, or audible sounds. The effect on the sitters 
is eerie and uncanny, and they are easily disposed to 
believe that the facts have been communicated, or 
the sights and sounds caused, by a spirit on the 
other side. Telepathy is probably the explanation 
in a great many cases, and if in some it may be 
in all. But the range of telepathic influence 
appears to be wider than that. Cases have been 


1 Miss Dougall, Essay vii. p. 258 in Immortality, ed. Streeter. 
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recorded in which A was thinking of some event 
or person, B unconsciously received impressions 
from A, and then, after an interval, unconsciously 
passed on some of these impressions to a medium, 
who reproduced in a séance things that neither 
she nor any one present was conscious of knowing 
anything about, but were traceable to B’s contact 
with A. If, then, there can be two links between 
the thinker and the medium, why not twenty? 
And if there can be, say, two hours between B’s 
contact with A and his unconscious communication 
to the medium, why not twenty years? I do not 
say that it can be so, but we simply do not know. 
Again, is it possible that the medium can be 
influenced directly, without intervening links, by 
unknown persons at a distance? We do not know. 
That persons whose temperament and powers appear 
to be similar to those of mediums can learn things 
by ‘second sight,’ can see into shut rooms or books, 
can ‘feel’ a coming catastrophe or striking event 
before it takes place, is certain. But the possible 
extent or limits of it we do not know. Once more, 
can impressions be handed down in the unconscious 
mind by heredity, as various other psychic 
characteristics probably can? If so, a medium 
might react to the unconscious knowledge of a 
sitter, and reproduce things that were consciously 
known only to a previous generation. If the 
medium lays herself open to a gamut of impressions, 
the extent of which is wholly unknown, that may 
provide an explanation of the vast majority, if 
not all, of the phenomena reported. Once more, 
we are not in a position to deny that by this 
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same means of telepathic influence thoughts in 
the minds of departed spirits may have some effect _ 
on the unconscious mind of a medium directly, or 
of a medium through sitters, or of any living 
persons without a medium. But spiritualists will 
not be content with this theoretical possibility 
which, in our ignorance, it is open to us to admit. 


DREAM-PADDING. 

On this hypothesis of telepathy it is not difficult 
to understand that the form in which the medium 
reproduces the impressions is her own; she dresses 
them up—quite unconsciously and involuntarily— 
with ‘dream-padding,’ as it has been called, vivid 
and dramatic embroidery, so that they have the 
appearance of being something new. Sir Oliver 
Lodge admits! that this possibility ‘raises hesitation’ 
as to whether the messages are a proof of spirit- 
communication from the other side. When the 
medium is in a less advanced hypnoidal condition, 
the means of expression may be automatic writing, 
and that has been performed by many persons 
without a medium. But if the range of telepathic 
influence is anything like as wide as I have suggested, 
no other explanation is needed. I repeat, we do 
not know. But until we know, it is dangerous to 
claim that we have a new revelation equal to that 
brought to us in Jesus Christ. 


THE ‘CONTROL.’ 


But let us turn to the other hypothesis, that by 
the intervention of a ‘control,’ which Sir Oliver 
Lodge defines as ‘a secondary personality of the 


1 Raymond, p. 346. 
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medium,’! the latter gets into communication with 
the spirits of the departed. If this is accepted 
it must at least be combined with what we know 
of telepathic influence. A communication from a 
departed spirit has passed through the control, 
thence through the unconscious mind of the medium, 
which may dress it up in ‘dream-padding,’ and 
which is conditioned to an unknown extent by 
telepathic influence from the living, and reaches the 
sitters’ senses which in turn transmit certain im- 
pressions which their minds translate into ideas. 
It is not easy to put a value on the net result. 
At least it may be said with confidence that the 
spirit-communication must have been something 
very different when it started, from what it became 
at the end of its passage. 


SPIRITS. 

Other possibilities must be reckoned with. For 
example, there may be spirits or personalities which 
have never been in the body, both good and bad, 
who may have good or evil influence over the 
unconscious mind of the medium, which is laid 
open helplessly receptive of any influence what- 
soever that is brought to bear on it. Or the spirits 
of men and women who were foul and wicked in 
this life may still cling very close to the earth- 
plane, and still be capable of doing harm. Scientific 
investigations as to all these possibilities are right 
and good, and will have to continue for a long time 
to come. But to accept any one of them now as 
proved would be ridiculous. 


1 Raymond, p. 86. 
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MESSAGES. 

But again, on the hypothesis of the spiritualists, 
we ask, what has been learnt from messages claimed 
to have been received about the life after death, 
or the things of God, or any of the great problems 
which exercise the minds of men? To answer this 
question I venture to quote at some length from 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s work already mentioned, 
in which he summarizes conveniently the substance 
of the communications. ‘In regard to the Old 
Testament I have never seen the matter treated 
in a spiritual communication. The nature of 
Christ, however, and His teaching, have been 
expounded a score of times with some variation 
of detail, but in the main as reproduced here.’ 
[That is, not with any additions to our knowledge, 
but as the very liberal modern theologian tends 
to regard them.] ‘Spirits have their individuality 
of view, and some carry over strong earthly 
prepossessions which they do not easily shed; 
but reading many authentic spirit communications 
one finds that the idea of redemption is hardly 
ever spoken of, while that of example and influence 
is for ever insisted on. In them Christ is the highest 
spirit known, the son of God, as we all are, but 
nearer to God, and therefore in a more particular 
sense His son’ (p. 33 f.). And in regard to the 
conditions of the life beyond, the spirits ‘say that 
they are exceedingly happy, and that they do not 
wish to return. They are among the friends whom 
they had loved and lost, who meet them when 
they die and continue their careers together. They 
are very busy on all forms of congenial work, 
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. The world in which they find themselves is very 
much like that which they have quitted, but 
everything keyed to a higher octave. As in a 
higher octave the rhythm is the same, and the 
relation of notes to each other the same, but the 
total effect is different, so it is here. Everything 
earthly has its equivalent. Scoffers have guffawed 
over alcohol and tobacco, but if all things are 
reproduced it would be a flaw if these were not 
reproduced also’ (p. 128 f.). ‘In its larger issues 
this happy life to come consists in the development 
of those gifts which we possess. There is action for 
the man of action, intellectual work for the thinker, 
artistic, literary, dramatic and religious for those 
whose God-given powers lie that way. What we 
have both in brain and character we carry over with 
us. No man is too old to learn, for what he learns 
he keeps. There is no physical side to love and 
no child-birth, though there is close union between 
those married people who really love each other, 
and, generally, there is deep sympathetic friendship 
and comradeship between the sexes. Every man 
or woman finds a soul-mate sooner or later. The 
child grows up to the normal, so that the mother 
who lost a babe of two years old, and dies herself 
twenty years later, finds a grown-up daughter of 
twenty-two awaiting her coming. Age, which is 
produced chiefly by the mechanical presence of 
lime in our arteries, disappears, and the individual 
reverts to the full normal growth and appearance 
of completed man- or womanhood. Let no woman 
mourn her lost beauty, and no man his lost strength 
or weakening brain. It all awaits them once more 
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upon the other side. Nor is any deformity or 
bodily weakness there, for all is normal and at its 
best’ (p. 130 f.). ‘It is a world of sympathy. Only 
those who have this tie foregather. The sullen 
husband, the flighty wife, is no longer there to 
plague the innocent spouse. All is sweet and 
peaceful. It is the long rest cure after the nerve 
strain of life, and before new experiences in the 
future. The circumstances are homely and familiar. 
Happy circles live in pleasant homesteads with 
every amenity of beauty and of music. Beautiful 
gardens, lovely flowers, green woods, pleasant 
lakes, domestic pets—all of these are fully described 
in the messages of the pioneer travellers who have 
at last got news back to those who loiter in the old 
dingy home. There are no poor and no rich. 
The craftsman may still pursue his craft, but he 
does it for the joy of his work. Each serves the 
community as best he can, while from above come 
higher ministers of grace, the “Angels” of holy 
writ, to direct and help. Above all, shedding down 
His atmosphere upon all, broods that great Christ 
spirit, the very soul of reason, of justice, of sym- 
pathetic understanding, who has the earth sphere, 
with all its circles, under His very special care. 
It is a place of joy and laughter. There are games 
and sports of all sorts, though none which cause 
pain to lower life. Food and drink in the grosser 
sense do not exist, but there seem to be pleasures 
of taste, and this distinction causes some confusion 
in the messages upon the point. But above all, 
brain, energy, character, driving power, if excited 
for good, makes a man a leader there as here, 
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while unselfishness, patience and spirituality there, 
as here, qualify the soul for the higher places, 
which have often been won by those very tribulations 
down here which seem so purposeless and so cruel, 
and are in truth our chances of spiritual quickening 
and promotion without which life would have 
been barren and without profit’ (p. 133 f.). These 
messages come from ‘those whom we may truly 
call the blessed.’ ‘That there are many less 
fortunate than themselves is evident from their 
own constant allusions to that regenerating and 
elevating missionary work which is among their 
own functions’ (p. 137 /.). 

I do not think that I need apologize for quoting 
so much. If the departed have sent us messages 
describing their manner of life, it is important 
that we should know the substance of them. It 
is important also to notice that their messages are 
confined to the conditions of their long rest cure. 
After they have reached the new experiences which 
follow, no messages, apparently, come through. 


VALUE OF MESSAGES. 

But, having read Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
epitome, we are struck by the fact that there is 
not one single item that could not be easily and 
unconsciously conveyed to the unconscious mind of 
mediums from good-minded sitters with high 
social and moral ideals, who are accustomed to 
entertain notions of a physical and mental Utopia 
in a world where religious work is classed with art, 
literature, and the drama, and a man’s God-given 
powers may or may not lie that way. And without 
a medium, a seriously-minded person who puts 
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down thoughts in automatic writing generally 
writes precisely the same kind of theology, or 
eschatology, or morality, or theosophy, to which 
he or she is personally inclined. Anything in the 
setting or language that is foreign or unusual may 
be due to the dramatizing tendency of ‘dream- 
padding.’ And from these best types the messages 
range through every stage of placid and tedious 
truisms and vapid sentimentalities down to 
trivialities and flippancies or worse. In reply we 
are told in some cases that communication can be 
held only with spirits that are still close to the earth, 
and have not yet progressed beyond the stage of 
trivialities; in others that the spirits find com- 
munication very difficult, and cannot express to 
us the deeper and more spiritual aspects of their 
life. But if so—and I am not denying it—of 
what possible value can their communications be 
to us, except as proof that they are alive? which 
Christians, at least, do not need. 

Further, the psychic powers of mediumship are 
frequently found in non-moral, sometimes in grossly 
immoral persons. And Sir Oliver Lodge himself 
says that ‘the communicator on the other side 
has to select from and utilise those ideas and 
channels which represent the customary mental 
scope of the medium.’ In such cases how can 
revelations of the spiritual life be transmitted 
which are as high or full as those which we have 
received in Christianity? 

TELERGY. 

It is claimed, indeed, that in some cases the 

unconscious mind of the medium does not come 
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into play at all, but by the exercise of Jtelergy 
the use made of the medium is purely physiological, 
the departed spirit using the throat or fingers as 
an instrument for expressing his message. Much 
the same was believed about the priestesses of the 
Greek oracles, who were clearly mediums, and 
about the Montanist prophetesses; but in the 
nature of things the claim is not susceptible 
of proof. 
DANGER. 

Lastly, if this were all it might be contended 
that no harm was done. There are people who 
desire empirical proof of the soul’s survival other 
than Christianity can give them; and some, con- 
vinced of spirit communications, have been led 
to a livelier apprehension of spiritual things; and 
if, in the communications themselves, they are 
content with the platitudes and trivialities let 
them have them. But one fact which has been 
proved up to the hilt is that spiritualism is attended 
with great danger. Many brain and nerve experts, 
some of them in charge of lunatic asylums, have 
vied with each other in the clearness and strength © 
of their testimony. Scientific investigators are 
immune from the danger exactly in proportion as 
their attitude is scientific and impartial. But 
the people who are not scientific, who do not 
pretend to approach with a scientific purpose, but 
avowedly to get into touch with their loved ones 
who have gone before, or merely to enjoy bizarre 
and uncanny sensations, are drawn into it without 
knowledge enough to guard them from illusion and 
deception, and are liable to various forms of neurosis 
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not infrequently leading in the direction of insanity, 
and sometimes with this of deterioration and 
moral depravity. The greatest peril of all is that 
of the medium, as Sir William Barrett states, 
owing to the weakening of self-control and personal 
responsibility. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

It should be clearly understood that suspense 
of judgment on communication with the departed 
implies no doubt of the reality of that which is 
called the Communion of Saints. A felt experience 
of close and intimate fellowship with souls that 
are in Christ is a very real thing which can be 
reached and preserved by prayer and love—prayer 
to God for those who are in His keeping, and love 
for Him and them which is the “bond of perfectness.’ 
But the object of this lecture is to insist that 
we do not know enough to feel confident that 
spiritualism provides a means by which this 
fellowship can be made articulate in phenomena 
perceivable by the senses. 


SUMMARY. 

It seems to me that the position can best be 
summed up in four negatives: spiritualism as a 
proof of life after death is unnecessary; as a source 
of higher knowledge of the life with God it 
is unsatisfying; as the real explanation of the 
phenomena it is uncertain; and for mediums and 
enquirers alike it is unsafe. 


Cuaprer III. Values. 


From the scientific probability of survival, and 
from the empirical ‘ proof’ which some would offer us, 
we pass to considerations which may be said to 
render it a moral certainty. We saw that the 
character of a man, no less than his body, is 
continuously changing. And when we consider 
character we are in the region not of physical but 
of moral values. 


Mora VALUES. 

True science embraces all things that are; and 
moral values exist as really as physical. The 
change in human character is a continuous move- 
ment either towards or away from the realization 
of moral values. Therefore, at any given moment 
the actual value of a man’s soul is measured by 
the extent of his upward development at that 
moment. But the intrinsic value is measured by 
what he is capable of becoming. The true nature 
of a thing is what the thing is when complete. 


A ‘TELEOLOGICAL’ ARGUMENT. 

We look back at the unknown ages of God’s 
work in the evolution of the biological tree of which 
man, with his soul in its present stateof development, 
is the highest fruit. And we ask, Is it likely that 
with all these millenia of divine activity and 

30 
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purpose the tree is really going to produce, as its 
last result, the elementary, sour, well nigh worthless 
fruit of man as we know him in this life? The value 
of the fruit lies in what it is going to be, and man’s 
body invariably dies before the fruit is ripe. Seventy 
or eighty years is never enough for its ripening. 
‘The nature of man,’ as Dr. Goudge says,! ‘is 
planned on a scale too great for the present world.’ 
And if there is no survival of death, then man, who 
is the very climax of the divine activity, fizzles 
out in premature failure; he never reaches the stage 
when he can achieve the consummation to which 
he tends. Man at his best in this life is engaged 
in a tireless search for Truth; he is always feeling 
after ideal Beauty; he yearns and strives to grow 
up towards the measure of the stature of perfect 
Goodness. And the more he strives and succeeds, 
the more he is able to realize that the Ideal towers 
immeasurably above him. And after he has, for 
a few short years, striven and partially succeeded, 
and yearned for more with a restless and divine 
discontent, can we believe that for each single 
man all his successes in the past, and the unutterable 
Perfection which draws him on, will for him be 
suddenly blotted out in an eternal vacuum? that 
no single man is created such that he can finally 
quench his thirst for Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, 
and that the ideals which he has in his little measure 
realized will be annulled for him in the blackness 
of oblivion for ever? Is God by His own failure 
eternally disappointed? This has been called a 
‘teleological argument.’ It is not a proof in the 


1 Central Society of Sacred Study, Leaflet 74b, April 1918, 
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mathematical or logical sense, but it is enough to 
give us a reasonable and satisfying certainty. 


VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

But it rests upon a supremely important pre- 
supposition. Think of our Lord’s words recorded 
in Mark xii. 26, 27: ‘But concerning the dead 
that they are raised, have ye not read in the book 
of Moses in the passage about the bush, how God 
spake to him saying, I am the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob? God 
is not a God of dead but of living persons.’ The 
form of the argument is Jewish, and was valid for 
the minds of His hearers, being framed on the 
wording of Scripture. The modern student would 
not feel that the passage in Exodus was originally 
intended to give teaching on the resurrection, or 
even on the soul’s survival. But, as always, our 
Lord penetrated to deep and universal principles. 
The principle here involved is that God has an 
immediate and personal relationship with in- 
dividuals. Of Nature it can be said with Tennyson: 

So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 
But of the Christian’s God that is not true, and the 
denial of it is of the essence of Christ’s teaching. 
‘It is not the will of My Father which is in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish.’ ‘Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not 
one of them shall fall to the ground without your 
Father. And, as for you, the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered.’ The supreme value of 
individuals is their value in the sight of God. And 
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therefore we look for the perfect attainment of the 
meaning and purpose of each individual life. And 
that meaning and purpose are moral, if we believe 
in a moral God.1 


A Morar ARGUMENT. 

And the same belief leads us to regard Justice 
as an element of the divine Ideal, Justice that will 
right the wrongs of individuals. I make no attempt 
to describe those wrongs; the tongues of men and 
angels cannot do it. But to the theist it is un- 
thinkable that they will not be righted somehow, 
somewhere. And so to our ‘teleological argument’ 
we can add a ‘moral argument ’—not a ‘proof,’ but 
nevertheless one that brings us moral certainty. 


CoRPORATE IMMORTALITY. 

We find, then, ample, overwhelming cause for 
believing that man has an individual survival of 
death. We cannot be satisfied with a ‘corporate 
immortality,’ as we see if we analyse the idea. It 
involves the conception that each individual 
throughout his life is making a continuous contri- 
bution to the scheme of things, but he is to have 
no individual share in the total product. He 
exists, therefore, solely as a means to an end. 
Against that all modern humanitarianism has, 
in practice, revolted. And as a theory it is self- 
destructive. For if every individual is a means 
to an end in which he has no share, then the whole 
body of human beings is only a system fulfilling 


1 ‘The effort of the soul to attain unity with other souls, and 
supremely with God, is the final value or reality possible to that 
soul.’ L. W. Grensted, quoted by Bishop Temple, Christus 
Veritas, p. 27. 
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the function of being a means to an end in which 
it has no share, and ‘corporate immortality’ ceases 
to have an intelligible meaning. 


ANIMALS. . 

At this point a word may be said about living 
creatures lower than man. Are we to hold the 
probability of their survival also? It is important 
to recognize that we cannot argue from them to 
man; we cannot say, ‘Judging from the analogy . 
of vegetables and animals, this or that will probably 
happen or not happen to us,’ because we know far 
less about them than we know about ourselves. 
The argument must be the other way round. 
The psychic energy of vegetables and animals, if 
dissipated at death as regards the individuals, is 
no doubt conserved to do other work. This is the 
true corrective to the sad and even bitter feelings 
roused in some minds by the enormous ‘waste’ 
of life in Nature. Nothing is wasted. The 
chemical particles remain, and the psychic energy 
remains, both indestructible, and merely trans- 
ferred to perform other useful functions in the 
great system. But the kind of immortality with 
which we are dealing, and the only kind that is 
of the least interest to us, is that in which the 
moral values of the individual are conserved. 
If they perish when man’s body perishes, the best 
part of his work is wasted, the effect achieved in 
his living, developing self. In the case of vegetables 
we can dismiss at once any thought of moral ideals. 
It does not appear in the least dissonant from our 
sense of rightness that they should be only means 
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towards an end in which they enjoy no part. But 
in the case of animals we are very much in the dark. 
They appear to possess, in their various degrees, an 
intelligence and capacity for purposive action akin 
to our own, though in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment. The important question is whether any 
individuals among them have progressed to the 
extent of possessing a moral sense. And we are 
bound to admit that in an elementary form a 
moral sense is to be seen in some domestic animals, 
especially in some dogs and horses, the progress 
being no doubt due to their intercourse with the 
higher soul of man. Influence has raised them as 
it can raise us. We want to have an opportunity 
of rising higher after death, since our own morals 
at present are not very high. And if they have 
any morals at all, we want the same opportunity 
for them. And it seems to me that just in the 
isolated instances of individual animals that have 
risen to the first levels of moral values, those values 
will probably be conserved; and for those indi- 
viduals, as for ourselves, we are led to postulate 
some sort of future existence. 


A RATIONAL WORLD-ORDER. 

Lastly, behind our whole argument for survival 
lies the ultimate belief without which all reasonable 
thought is impossible. We are convinced that in 
the material world everything has its proper use 
and function. But use and function imply that the 
conduct of the world is reasonable. We live our 
lives on the assumption that the universe is a 
rational and harmonious system. And on the same 
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assumption we base our conviction that the highest 
qualities which go to make a man, the moral 
qualities, the desires for goodness, beauty, and 
truth, have no less their proper use and function. 
And if the world-system is rational, it must afford 
scope, not only for their very partial realization 
now, but for their complete realization some day 
in full and perfect exercise. 


“No Proor.’ 

Enough has been said, I hope, in the foregoing 
enquiry to meet the objection that there is ‘no 
proof’ of a life after death. I will not bring into 
the argument at this point the resurrection of the 
representative Man, and the Christian’s ‘sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ because we are 
concerned at present only with general principles. 
And we must put aside the ‘proof’ offered in 
spiritualism as uncertain. From the standpoint 
of the mathematician, the physicist, the chemist, 
there is no proof. The science of the material 
world can by its nature deal only with the behaviour 
of matter in motion. It is bound to abstract 
-everything else if it is to pursue its object. But 
matter is not all that is, and life after death is 
ex hypothesi independent of matter as known to 
the scientist. There is therefore no relation between 
the two subjects of study, and the proofs, proper 
to the one are irrelevant to the other. 

Another objection has already been noticed— 
that the belief in survival is discredited by the fact 
that for primitive man it rested on primitive 
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notions. But reference must here be made to two 
further objections which apply to what has been 
said about moral values. 


FURTHER OBJECTIONS. 


Man has before him a moral ideal; he is drawn 
and incited and rendered dissatisfied with himself 
by the unceasing demand made by goodness, 
beauty, and truth—the demand to pursue after 
them and realize them in their fullness. Now, when 
it is urged that this makes a future life a moral 
certainty, because in this life he can never realize 
this three-fold ideal, the reply is often made that 
goodness, beauty, and truth have an eternal value 
and majesty of their own, which are quite in- 
dependent of whether we can reach them or not, 
that is to say, of whether we are immortal or not. 

To this two things may be said. In the first 
place we do not claim that the validity of the moral 
ideal depends upon our reaching it, and therefore 
upon our immortality. If we knew that we should 
not survive death, we should still be bound to 
recognize the value and majesty of the ideal, and 
to pursue it during our few years of life. What 
we claim is that since we cannot reach it in this 
life’s span, we are justified in demanding a future 
life which will give us a chance of reaching it. 
And since the world is a system of rational order, 
we think it more than probable that we shall have 
it. And in the second place, while the perfect 
ideal is valuable in and for itself, whether or not 
it will ever be reached through the development 
of the race as a whole, yet at the same time every 
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individual approach to it has a value of its own; 
every struggle is valuable, every partial success is 
valuable, because we believe that God has an im- 
mediate and personal relationship with individuals. 
And these values must be conserved. ‘Human 
personalities as such—not merely the aggregate 
results of the best human achievements and ideals, 
but the personal lives from which these achievements 
spring—are themselves worth preserving, and will 
not perish in growing.’ (Mellone?). 


REWARD. 

The second objection derives all its force from 
a popular mistake into which the upholders of a 
future life too often fall, z.e., that survival of death 
is rendered certain by the necessity which God’s 
justice lays upon Him of dispensing to man his 
due reward for moral striving here. This mistake 
is due to a failure to appreciate the very fact which 
has been adduced in answer to the last objection— 
that the individual’s moral striving has an inherent 
value of itsown. The mistake, which is to be met with 
in the language used by some Christians in hymns 
and otherwise, has its origin in the old Hebrew 
notion of repayment in this life, which underlies, 
for instance, the last eight verses of the book of 
job. While a true belief, as we have seen, is 
not discredited by a primitive origin, it must be 
pronounced untrue if that which is primitive and 
unworthy remains to hamper its growth to higher 
forms. And the pictures that are sometimes 
drawn of the bliss of heaven lay themselves 


1 Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, art. ‘Immortality,’ p. 173. 
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open to this criticism. We can go further and say 
that they are actually a declension from the Jewish 
hopes of the world to come, in which emphasis 
was laid on the corporate kingdom of the Messiah 
rather than on individual happiness. The notion 
of a tit-for-tat justice, which for the Hebrews 
belonged to this life, was congenial to the Roman 
juristic mind and was transferred to the life to come, 
and still colours the eschatology of a large number 
of Christians, who think of Heaven as a place 
where the sufferings and struggles of good men on 
earth will be judicially made up to them. But if 
our pains and troubles are to be accurately com- 
pensated hereafter, it ought logically to follow that 
the less trouble we have here the less joy we shall 
have hereafter—which is absurd. What is not 
absurd or non-mora! or selfish is to hope for the 
gaining of that for which we strive—moral growth, 
moral victory, moral completion. That is not a 
judicial compensation, but the reward in the sense 
of the achieved vesuit of our pains and strivings. 
And to reach that result a future life is necessary. 

To sum up, then, the position that we have 
reached. The relation of mind to matter affords 
a strong scientific probability of the soul’s survival 
of death, and that survival has been an intuitive 
certainty of a large part of the human race. The 
claims of spiritualism as evidence for it are not 
proven. But our belief is enormously strengthened 
and raised to moral certainty by a consideration 
of moral values and of God’s relationship to 
individuals. 





PART’ II. 


Those who are being saved. 





Cuarter I. Eternal Life. 


From this we must go on to study what we can of 
the nature and conditions of existence after bodily 
death. Physical dissolution has seemed to many 
to be a transformation, an upheaval, so complete 
that the subsequent conditions. must be wholly 
different from anything that we know here. 
When Jewish thinkers spoke of a new heaven and 
a new earth, they meant, in earlier days, simply 
the improvement of the present world, in which 
men would live a Utopian life before, not after, 
death. But when the belief arose that the final 
bliss was reserved for another life, they thought 
it involved the substitution of an entirely new and 
different place for men to live in, the old world 
being deluged or burnt or otherwise destroyed. 
But the Jewish conceptions underwent great 
modifications when they came into contact with 
the philosophical ideas of Greek thought. And 
among other tendencies was the softening of the 
contrast between existence before and after death. 
The latter was thought of not as something wholly 
different in kind, created brand-new by the miracu- 
lous power of God, but rather as a heightening, 
enlarging, intensifying, spiritualizing of the former, 
and in uninterrupted continuation with it. And 
this movement of thought is to some extent traceable 
in the New Testament. The writer of 2 Peter at 
one end of the scale would have held ideas about 
‘the world to come’ very remote from those of 
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the Fourth Evangelist on the other. And the 
modern Christian finds the latter more satisfying 
than the former. And so our views on the con- 
dition of the departed cannot be based on the 
‘infallible authority’ of this and that passage of 
Scripture. We have to feel our way very cautiously 
to tentative conclusions. 


DIVISION OF SUBJECT. 

It is natural to divide humanity into two classes, 
and to consider the future of each. But where to 
draw the dividing line is the first difficulty with 
which we are faced. Jewish thought for the most 
part distinguished between the righteous and the 
wicked, as is done, for instance in Mat. xiii. 49: 
the angels ‘will separate the wicked from among 
the righteous.’ And similarly in vv. 41-43. 
But for exact investigation we must determine 
what constitutes these two classes. We _ all, 
probably, have some good in us, and quite certainly 
we all have some bad. If we make the division 
between the ‘saved’ and the ‘lost,’ we are using 
terms which themselves need explanation. If, on 
the basis of S. Paul’s teaching about Justification 
by Faith, we distinguish simply between those who 
have believed in Christ and those who have not, 
or, in popular language, the ‘converted’ and the 
‘unconverted,’ we are in danger of losing sight of 
a fundamental truth inherent in his teaching, that 
while those who have become believers in Christ 
are saved by their ideal and mystical union 
with Him, yet in the experience of frail and 
limited human nature they are, in fact, only 
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potentially saved. He never, indeed, states this 
in so many words. In his Spirit-swept enthusiasm, 
which he regards also as the experience of every 
Christian, he seems to speak of the condition in 
Christ as being perfect and complete: ‘How shall 
we, who are dead to sin, live any longer therein?’ 
“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.’ And yet it is possible for them to ‘fall 
from grace.’ They must be preserved blameless, 
they must fight a good fight and finish their course 
and keep the faith that they have professed. 
His mystical and his ethical teaching present to 
us an apparent antinomy. But he himself provides 
us with the safest words to use. He distinguishes 
between those who are in process of making their 
complete salvation actual and those who are not. 
In 2 Cor. ii. 15 he speaks of ‘them that are being 
saved and them that are beig lost.’ The former 
have been brought into a condition of salvation 
by faith in Christ, and are ‘working it out,’ the 
latter either have not been brought into it, or, 
if they have, are not working it out. 

Our first concern, then, is to learn what we can 
of the conditions after death of those who are being 
saved. And we can begin the study of the subject 
by grouping our thoughts round two great con- 
ceptions—Eternal Life, and Judgment. 


‘ETERNAL.’ 
The closing words of the Nicene Creed, ‘I 
look for ei. es the life of the world to come,’ 


must be interpreted in accordance with the last 
words in the Apostles’ Creed: ‘I believe in’— 
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something greater than mere survival—‘the life 
everlasting,’ 7.¢. €wy aiwvios, vita aeterna, eternal 
life. This, as is well known, was an addition to 
the earliest known form of the creed, which ended 
with ‘the resurrection of the flesh,’ but it is an 
addition of enormous significance. We do not 
know for certain how much was put into the word 
aiévos, aeterna, by the various persons who 
used the Creed in Greek or Latin in different parts 
of the Church; but we are entitled, of course, to 
put into it all the highest meaning to which human 
thought has attained either in the New Testament 
or otherwise. 

Its highest meaning is not found at all uniformly 
in the New Testament, and is never found in the 
Greek Old Testament. It is important, therefore, 
though it has often been done before, to trace 
briefly the course of development through which 
the word passed. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

Students of Hebrew are aware that that language 
possesses comparatively few adjectives, their place 
being taken by a construction which corresponds 
to a genitive in Greek and Latin. For‘atallman’ 
it has ‘a man of height,’ ‘a dark place’ is ‘a place 
of darkness’ and so on. Now when Hebrews 
wanted to say that something had lasted an ex- 
ceedingly long time, the same construction was 
needed. They had no adjective strong enough 
to express the meaning of the English word 
‘ancient’ or ‘primeval.’ We might say ‘the age- 
long hills,’ but they said ‘the hills of an age’ 
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(Gen. xlix. 26); and similarly ‘the boundaries of 
an age’ (Prov. xxii. 28), ‘the deserts of an age’ 
(Is. lvili. 12), and even ‘the days of an age’ 
(Is. lxiti. 11). The Greek word for ‘an age’ is ai», 
zon, and so in all these passages the corresponding 
adjective aiwwos was employed in the Septuagint 
to express ‘exceedingly ancient.’ 

But the same word could be used with reference 
not only to the past but also to the future. If 
something was expected to last a very long time, 
the adjective described it—not as literally endless, 
abiding for ever and ever, but—as abiding through 
an age of indefinite duration. It is applied, for 
instance, to the boundaries of the sea (Jer. v. 22), 
the foundations of Jerusalem (Is. lviii. 12), or its 
gates (Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] 7, 9). It expresses in a 
general way ‘perpetuity,’ ‘long permanence.’ The 
same limited meaning is seen in the New Testament 
when S. Paul says, “I will eat no meat for ever, 
eis Tov aiova, that I may not cause my brother 
to stumble’ (xr Cor. viii. 13). 

Now the Hebrew race at all times looked forward 
to a splendid future when they would be supreme 
among the nations of the earth. For a long time 
after they entered Canaan they were anything but 
supreme, being constantly harried by the Philistines 
and by surrounding Canaanite tribes. The great 
successes of David and Solomon made them imagine 
for the moment that their time was coming, and 
thereafter they looked for a greater descendant of 
David, who would conquer all their enemies and 
usher in the age of peace and plenty. It was what 
the Germans call a Heilseschatologie. The prophets 
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had to correct the popular ideas, and to teach 
that the ideal age could not come till after Israel 
had been purged of its sins by exile and suffering. 
But they also expected that when it came it would 
be a continuation of Israel’s life on earth in Utopian 
conditions. But though exile and suffering purged 
the nation of its idolatry, the new age did not come. 
The sufferings grew worse, as they passed in turn 
under the domination of Persians, Greeks, Seleucids, 
Ptolemies, and Romans. The ignorant masses to 
a large extent clung doggedly to the old hopes. 
But some of the more enlightened, including many 
of the Pharisees, were driven by the pressure of 
_ facts to realize that the ideal age could not set in 
without a radical upheaval of the world order, 
in which they pictured Nature as sharing. There 
would be a new heaven and a new earth, and 
there would be a future life for the nation as a whole. 
They could not conceive of that future life otherwise 
than in terms of time, and they thought of it as a 
new age, a future period of indefinite length. Thus 
aiovios for all practical purposes, when applied to 
things of the new age, meant belonging, or proper, 
to the new age, and therefore of indefinite perpetuity. 
In Dan. xii. 2, the righteous and the wicked are 
said to rise to ‘age-long’ life, and ‘age-long con- 
tempt,’ where ‘the righteous’ are probably the 
Israelite nation, and ‘the wicked’ their enemies. 
_ And in the Jewish apocalypses, in which the style 
of certain portions of the book of Daniel was 
developed in a regular literature, the thought of 
sheer endlessness in the new age occurs with great. 
frequency. 
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Jesus CHRIST. 

Then came Jesus of Nazareth. And as a Jew 
speaking to Jews, He never, so far as His words 
are reported in the synoptic Gospels, said anything 
which explicitly set aside the Jewish conception 
that the new age, the future life of the nation, 
would be endless in time. Some of the sayings 
attributed to Him preserve the idea of an age to 
come when ‘this age’ shall have reached its com- 
pletion. And yet in no single instance can we say 
that He stopped short at the popular conceptions. 
He seems to baptize the popular words in a new 
spirit. We could imagine Him saying, I came not 
to destroy the popular eschatology, but to fulfil. 
For Him the outstanding thought of the new age 
was that it would be the age of the consummated 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Sovereignty of God, and 
that Sovereignty was not an earthly but a moral 
one. And thus whenever He used the word ‘age,’ 
and the adjective aiwwos was employed in 
the Greek form in which His teaching has 
come down to us, while He did not altogether 
discard the thought of endlessness in time, 
He added the spiritual thought of the moral 
Kingdom. That which would occur in the new age 
was that which was proper to it, fitted for it. It is 
this which makes it so difficult to grasp the full 
force of some of His sayings. We are obliged to 
translate the word aiév by ‘age,’ and aiwmos by 
‘everlasting,’ but at the same time we have to 
try to feel the new spiritual force which He added 
to them. He speaks of ‘everlasting habitations,’ 
‘fire,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘judgment.’ The spiritual 
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force becomes clearer in His pregnant expression 
in Mark iii. 29: ‘He that blasphemeth against 
the Holy Spirit hath no remission for ever, but is 
guilty of an everlasting sin,’ 7.¢., on the one hand 
a sin the effect or punishment of which will be 
age-long, with no limit that the mind of man can 
conceive, but on the other hand a sin the nature 
of which is utterly opposed to the spirit and 
character of the new age of the moral Sovereignty 
of God, and unthinkable in those who are ‘accounted 
worthy to attain to that age’ (Luke xx. 35). 
And this meaning becomes clearest of all when 
He spoke of everlasting life. It included the Jewish 
idea of an existence which the lapse of time would 
never bring to an end, but it included also the 
deeper thought of spiritual quality. It added to 
the temporal word ‘everlasting’ something of what 
we have learned to put into the word ‘eternal.’ 
It is true He is only twice recorded by the Synoptists 
to have used the expression; once by all the three: 
‘he shall receive a hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses, etc., and in the coming age everlasting 
eternal] life’ (Mark x. 30; cf. Mat. xix. 29, Luke 
XViii. 30]), and once in Matthew alone, at the end 
of the parable of the Sheep and the Goats: ‘these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into everlasting life.’ But the spiritual 
meaning that He had in mind emerges when He 
uses the word ‘life,’ without the adjective, with 
exactly the same force. When someone asked 
Him, ‘What shall I do that I may get everlasting 
life, He replied, according to Mat. xix. 17, 
‘If thou wishest to enter into life, keep the 
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commandments.’ ‘Narrow is the way that leadeth 
to life’ (Mat. vii. 14). ‘It is good for thee to enter 
into life maimed’ or ‘with one eye’ (Mark ix. 43, 45, 
Mat. xviii. 8, 9). 

Thus the Kingdom, with the Judgment and all 
else that appertains to it, falls, according to His 
conception, under two categories at once: It is 
future and everlasting, and it is present and eternal— 
a paradox such as Christianity perpetually offers. 
What is broadly classed to-day as ‘liberal theology’ 
tends to eliminate from His teaching the Jewish, 
temporal, eschatological element. A reaction from 
that was seen in the attitude of Johannes Weiss, 
Albert Schweitzer and others, who advocated a 
‘consistent’ eschatology, which proved, especially 
in the case of Schweitzer, to be uncompromising, 
one-sided, lacking in proportion, with an inability 
to hold in balance the two elements in the problem. 


EPISTLES, ETC. 

When we pass to the other New Testament 
writings we find both meanings presented to us. 
When Greeks became Christians they brought 
with them no Jewish presuppositions. They had 
inherited no racial hopes of an ideal age in the 
future. And thus they could more easily use the 
word in its qualitative, mystical sense. Moreover 
the events of Easter and Pentecost made it impossible 
for any follower of Jesus to remain content with a 
purely Jewish eschatology. Largely under S. Paul’s 
influence Christians came to realize that the 
Messianic age had, in some sense, begun; the 
Messiah had come, though He would come again; 
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the Spirit foretold by the prophets had been poured 
out. Hence that which was alwyos, that which 
belonged to the new age which would last for ever, 
could be thought of as already present. And so 
to the two-fold use on our Lord’s lips there grew 
up a two-fold use in the Church, future and temporal 
on the one hand, and present and mystical on the 
other. 

But though S. Paul’s influence did so much in 
this direction he never, with all his mysticism, 
clearly uses aidéwos in the sense of ‘eternal,’ 
‘spiritual,’ as applying to the present. He comes 
nearest to it in 2 Thes. ii. 16: God ‘who gave us 
eternal consolation and good hope in grace,’ where 
it virtually means ‘divine’ as distinct from ‘human’ 
consolation. In 2 Cor. iv. 18, ‘The things that 
are seen are temporal, but the things that are not 
seen are eternal,’ and in v. 1, ‘We have a building 
from God, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,’ it means ‘abiding,’ ‘perpetual,’ much 
asin the Old Testament.1 And he uses it adverbially 
in Philem. 15: ‘perhaps he therefore departed from 
thee for a season that thou mightest keep him 
permanently ’ (aévov), by which he probably means, 
as a Christian brother not only for this life 
but for ever. But elsewhere he always gives the 
word what may be called a Messianic, an 


1In Rom, xvi. 25 f. (asin 2 Tim. i. 9, Tit. i. 2) ‘eternal times’ 
are the successive times which make up the whole course of the 
ages, considered as one vast age. And ‘the eternal God’ is the 
God who lives and rules throughout the whole of that age. I 
have not included these among the Pauline passages because 
the Doxology in the last three verses of the Epistle is probably 
a later addition, and I do not think that the Pastoral Epistles, 
as wholes, are the work of S. Paul. See St. Paul: Hts Life, 
Letters, ana Christian Doctrine, pp. 184-189, 241-253. 
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eschatological sense. ‘Eternal life’ is for him 
‘the consummation of the Christian earth-life,’! 
It is a divine gift (Rom. vi. 23, v. 21); it is also 
earned (Rom. ii. 7, Gal. vi. 8); and as a complete 
possession it will belong to the Christian in the 
future when Christ comes; ‘the end everlasting 
life’? (Rom. vi. 22). In this sense the writer of 
Titus speaks of it as something for which Christians 
can hope (Tit. i. 2, iii. 7). The same force is seen 
in ‘the far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory’ (2 Cor. iv. 17; cf. 1 Pet. v. 10, 2 Tim. ii. ro), 
and the ‘eternal destruction’ of sinners ‘from the 
presence of the Lord, when He comes to be glorified 
in His saints’ (2 Thes. i. 9). 

The word occurs also in 2 Pet. i. 11, Jude 7, 21, 
and Rev. xiv. 6. The apocalyptic nature of these 
writings probably determines its meaning in all 
the four passages. It bears the same apocalyptic, 
eschatological force as in S. Paul. 

In Hebrews it has a quite different, and peculiar 
sense. Christ and Christianity are the great Realities 
of which the Old Testament Dispensation offered 
only types, shadows, figures, copies. The former 
are that which is archetypal, final, spiritual, abiding, 
real, as opposed to that which was typical, pre- 
paratory, material, temporary, phenomenal. And 
aiovos shares this force in the six passage in 
which it occurs: Vv. 9, vi.:2, ix. 12, 14; 15,xilt. 20. 
This hardly comes within the subject of our study, 
and the reader is referred to the exposition in 
Dr. Major’s article. 


1H. D. A. Major, Journ. Theol. Stud. Oct. 1916, pp. 7-23, 
an excellent article on ‘’Awvos: its use and meaning, especially 
in the New Testament.’ 
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It is in the Fourth Gospel and 1 John that the 
spiritual and mystical conception prevails. ‘He 
that believeth on the Son hath eternal life’ (John 
iii. 36, vi. 47). ‘He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood hath eternal life’ (vi. 54). 
‘This is the life that is eternal that they should 
know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent’ (xvii. 3). ‘The life was 
manifested, and we have seen and do testify and 
declare unto you the eternal life which was with 
the Father and was manifested unto us’ (x John i. 2). 
“Ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him’ (iii. 15). ‘And this is the witness, that 
God gave to us eternal life, and this life is in His 
Son’ (v. 11). ‘These things have I written unto 
you that ye may know that ye have eternal life, 
you who believe on the name of the Son of 
God’ (v. 13). It was, of course, a condition that 
could deepen and increase. Christ came that men 
might have it abundantly (John x. 10); and its 
full consummation and completeness could not be 
reached in this life. It was future in that sense. 
But since it was a word which expressed quality, 
it became far removed from anything which 
described mere survival, even though it were 
endless survival, after death. 

Thus if some passages describe it as future and 
endless, and some as present and eternal, it is 
unsafe to make too sharp a distinction between 
the condition of those who are being saved here 
on earth and those who are continuing the process 
on the other side of death. 


Cuaprer II. Judgment. 


In studying the nature and meaning of divine 
Judgment we are met with the same kind of contrast 
between Jewish eschatological ideas and Greek 
mystical ideas. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 

Throughout the whole of their national existence 
the Hebrew nation continued to be influenced by 
early conceptions. In primitive days each tribe 
was governed by elders. But when the tribes 
were slowly and with great difficulties and temporary 
failures gaining their hold on the country of 
Palestine, there were times of acute emergency when 
two or more tribes had to act in concert. And a 
strong man, filled with the spirit of battle, would 
rise up, put himself at the head of a group of tribes, 
and drive out a troublesome enemy. He was 
described as a shophét, which is usually translated 
‘judge’; and the book of Judges contains a collection 
of such exploits. This growing unity led to the 
establishment of the monarchy, but the king was 
still said to ‘judge’ his people, whether in war or 
or in peace. His function, therefore, was two-fold, 
military and civil. And each of these also was 
two-sided. In his military capacity his ‘judging’ 
was, on the one hand, the championing, vindicating, 
avenging of those who had been wronged or 
oppressed, and, on the other, the defeating, crushing, 
punishing of their enemies. In his civil jurisdiction 
he had to make decisions and deliver rulings to 
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regulate the life of the community; that was how 
legislation began. A collection of these can be 
seen in Exod. xxi., which opens with the words 
‘These are the judgments which thou shalt set 
before them.’ But he also had to try particular 
cases, and investigate charges of crime and mis- 
demeanour, and settle, to the best of his ability, 
disputes between two parties. In this second 
aspect of civil judgment the word has the legal, 
forensic, force that we are accustomed to give to it. 

And every one of these ideas permeated the 
fibre of Israel’s religion. ‘Yahweh is our Judge, 
Yahweh is our Lawgiver, Yahweh is our King’ 
(Is. xxxiii. 22). Yahweh is the national Chief, Ruler, 
Champion of Israel against everyone else, and the 
righteous Judge who defendeth the cause of the 
widow and orphan, the poor and meek, and punishes 
their oppressors and all wrong-doers. 


MESSIAH. 

And as the hopes of the nation went on growing 
through the various phases of expectation of the 
ideal Ruler and King which culminated in the 
thought of the heavenly Messiah, all the four 
meanings of the word ‘ Judge’ played their part: on 
the ‘military’ side He would champion His own 
people, and punish—+.e., either destroy or subdue— 
their enemies; and on the ‘civil’ side He would 
lay down laws, and give righteous judgment to 
innocent and guilty as at a tribunal. 


NEw TESTAMENT. 


This complex of ideas about divine judgment was 
one of the chief elements in the thoughts of the 
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Jewish classes from which Christianity sprang. 
And it is natural that, born of such ancestry, it 
inherited some of its instincts. All the earliest 
Christians were Jews; they were simply a little 
group of Jews who proclaimed, ‘The Messiah 
has come; the Messiah is Jesus.’ And again, 
“The Messiah will come, as our nation has expected, 
but it will be His second coming.’ And when He 
came the second time He would do all that Israel 
ever expected of Him and more; He would perform 
for the true remnant of Israel everything that was 
contained in the word Judgment. To the Christian 
mind, therefore, that was steeped in Jewish thought, 
Judgment, together with everything connected with 
the new age, was something that would take place 
at a definite point of time in the future. God, 
or the Messiah, would then exercise the functions 
both of military Commander and of civil Judge. 


MILITARY COMMANDER. 


This is seen in the book of the Revelation. 
There will be a championing of God’s people, and 
the punishment and destruct on of His enemies 
and theirs. This is described as taking place at 
the Parousia, the Advent of Christ, and as a series 
of events leading immediately up to it. They are 
all phases of one and the same judgment. It is 
spoken of in general terms as God’s judgment or 
judgments: ‘Fear ye God, and give Him glory, 
because the hour of His judgment is come’ (xiv. 7). 
‘O Lord God, all-Ruler, true and righteous are 
Thy judgments’ (xvi. 7). ‘True and righteous are 
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His judgments, for He hath judged the great 
Hariotsn ss 5. and avenged the blood of His servants 
at her hands’ (xix. 2). Five times (xvi. 5, xvii. I, 
xviii. 8, 10, xix. 2) the destruction of the sinful 
Roman empire is called her judgment. And the 
whole series of woes, plagues, and terrors from 
opening of the first seal and onwards is of the same 
character. But it is also the championing and 
avenging of the faithful: ‘How long, O Master.... 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood?’ (vi. Io). 
“Rejoice over her, O heaven, and ye saints, apostles, 
and prophets, because God hath judged your 
judgment at her hands’ (xviii. 20). Similarly 
Christ’s part as a military Leader is described as 
judgment; seated on a white horse ‘in righteousness 
He judgeth and maketh war’ (xix. 11). This mass 
of imagery and metaphor expressed the fact that 
Rome, with its blatant pride and luxury, was 
sliding headlong into ruin. To the seer Rome was 
the enemy, and judgment at Christ’s coming would 
be the destruction of Rome. It collapsed, indeed, 
three centuries later, but not at such an Advent 
as he had pictured. In other writings, where 
Rome does not fill the horizon, the same conception 
is seen on a more general scale. ‘Behold the Lord 
came with His holy myriads to do judgment against 
all, and to convict all sinners’ (Jude 14f.) ‘The 
heavens and the earth have been treasured up 
for fire, being kept unto a day of judgment and 
destruction of wicked men’ (2 Peter iii. 7). This 
‘military’ aspect, though the word Judge or 
Judgment is not used, is found in other eschato- 
logical passages in the New Testament where 
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the terribleness of Christ’s Advent is described, 
é.g., Mat. xxiv. 30, Rom. ii. 5, 1 Thes. v. 3, 
2 Thes. ii. 8. And five times S. Paul uses the ex- 
pression ‘the Wrath’ as a recognized eschatological 
term. All this expresses what the Last Day will 
mean for sinners, and the championing and salvation 
that it will bring to God’s people. 


CiviL JUDGE. 

But in its ‘civil’ aspect also the divine judgment 
will deal with the evil and with the good. There 
are passages which describe, or imply, a great 
judicial procedure, the Last Judgment, Doomsday. 
Every Christian of the earliest days, since his mental 
background was Jewish, his ideas largely drawn 
from the Old Testament prophets, and in many 
cases influenced by the Apocalypses, thought of 
an actual fixed day on which it would take place, 
‘the great day,’ ‘the day of the Lord,’ ‘the day.’ 


THE Day. 


The word is used in an eschatological sense more 
than forty times in the New Testament. The 
usage was so widely established that S. Paul could 
even employ the word ‘day’ simply as equivalent 
to ‘judgment’—and not even divine judgment, 
but the criticism which one man can pass on another. 
In r Cor. iv. 3 he says, ‘With me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you or of man’s 
day,’ where ‘judgment’ is a variant reading. This 
usage was probably peculiar to himself; but he 
had the Last Day in mind, because two verses 
later he says, ‘Judge nothing before the time, 
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until the Lord come’; it shews how fixed the 
point of time was in the minds of Christians at 
that early date. And owing to his meaning of 
the word, the old English word ‘daysman’ means 
a judge or umpire in Job ix. 33, where the 
Authorized and Revised versions have retained it 
from Coverdale’s translation. 


THE ASSIZE. . 

On this fixed day, then, will be the final Judgment. 
And the seer of the Revelation pictures it as a 
grand Assize, at which God is the Judge, and 
Christ pleads as an Advocate for him who over-. 
cometh (Rev. ili. 5). This is in fact to take part in 
the judgment. He commends the spiritual victors, 
differentiating them from the sinners. And the 
same thought is further expressed in the same verse 
in His authority to retain names in the Book of 
Life and to wipe them out. Three difficulties 
here confront us. 


THE Book oF Lire. First DIFFICULTY. 

If this symbolism were to be treated with logical 
exactness it would mean that God does not know 
who are the spiritual victors. But of course He 
does. ‘The Lord knoweth them that are His,’ 
and He has no need for them to be commended by 
an Advocate. And if the names of the faithful 
are already written in the Book, God has already 
judged them, and decided whether they are worthy 
to be there or not. The difficulty is increased by 
the thought of predestination which the writer 
introduces in xvii. 8, where the names are said to 
have been written in the Book ‘from the foundation 
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of the world.’ God knew from the beginning which 
would be the spiritual victors. And xiii. 8 is 
perhaps to be punctuated to yield the same 
meaning. So the last Judgment is not a decision 
but only a public pronouncement of an already 
established fact. 


SECOND DIFFICULTY. 

The second difficulty is occasioned by the Jewish 
thought of a fixed point of time in the future 
when everyone will be judged. Mr. Gayford 
writes that ‘the souls of the saved, after passing 
through their discipline upon earth and in the 
Intermediate State, at the time of the Last Day will 
have attained their goal of perfection.’1 But since 
time must continue till the Last Day, we are faced 
with the fact that the saved will have attained 
their goal of perfection at different times. Enoch, 
for instance, may be presumed to have attained 
it before any Christian, and our Lord’s blessed 
Mother before any of us. But we are asked to 
believe that from the moment of their reaching 
it, though they have been perfect through unknown 
periods or ages of time, they are not yet bidden to 
enter ‘heaven.’ For them the Intermediate State 
has ceased to be a state of discipline, and has 
become only a state of waiting until they hear 
the public summons, ‘Enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord,’ the ‘formal declaration,’ as Mr. Gayford 
says, ‘of the state of each soul, revealing to all 
others and to the soul itself ...... the full joy 
of its blessedness.’ But it is impossible to draw 


1 The Future State, p.90. The italics are mine. 
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a distinction between the goal of perfection and 
the full joy of blessedness. Both are descriptions 
of the final reward of our strivings, for which, as 
we have seen, the soul requires a survival of death. 
Those who are being saved are, as S. Paul says, 
‘in the heavenlies,’ and when their final salvation, 
that is, their final perfection, is complete, they 
are ‘in heaven.’ The ‘formal declaration’ is simply 
part of the Jewish symbolism of the Assize. And 
we may add that the whole conception of the Last 
Day implies a fixed point of time at which time 
ceases, to which it is impossible for the human 
mind to give any meaning. 


THIRD DIFFICULTY. 

But the symbolism of the Book of Life raises a 
third difficulty. Men’s names are either written 
in the Book of Life or they are not. And those 
whose names are not in it are cast, all alike, into 
the lake of fire (xx. 15). Men are thus divided 
into two classes, the saved and the lost. But this 
is combined with a different conception in verses 
I2, 13: ‘the books were opened .... and the dead 
were udged out of the things written in the books 
according to their works. Alford (ad loc.) explains 
that ‘those books and the book of life bore 
independent witness to the fact of men being or 
not being among the saved: the one by inference 
from the works recorded: the other by inscription 
or non-inscription of the name in the list. So 
the ‘books’ would be as it were the vouchers for 
the book of life.’ But that is no real explanation. 
To be judged ‘according to their works’ implies 
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a gradation of reward and punishment. And in 
ii. 23, Christ says, ‘I am He that searcheth reins 
and hearts, and I will give to each of you according 
to your works’; and in xxu. 12, ‘My reward is 
with Me, to give to each as his work is.’ Gradations 
of reward and punishment are on a different plane 
of thought from the exclusion from the city of those 
whose names are not written in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life, and their casting into the lake of fire. 


FOURTH GOSPEL. 

For the combination of the two thoughts we must 
read the teaching of our Lord and S. Paul. But 
first let us look at the mystical teaching in the 
Fourth Gospel, which stands at the opposite end 
of the scale from Jewish eschatology. There are, 
indeed, traces of eschatology, but hardly any which 
touch the thought of Judgment. The word xpious 
is one of the important words in S. John. From 
it we get our words ‘crisis,’ ‘critical.’ A crisis is 
a sifting, a separation into two classes. A period 
of crisis is one which divides men into strong and 
weak, brave and cowardly, wise and foolish, and 
so on. The critical faculty is one which can sift 
evidence, and separate true from untrue, probable 
from improbable. S. John divides the spiritual life 
of men into two categories: the world and not-the- 
world, slavery and freedom, darkness and light, 
untruth and truth, death and life, hate and love. 


THE CRITERION. 
And something is needed to act as a criterion, 
a means of critical decision, to which category each 
man belongs. And the criterion is not applied at 
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a future judicial Assize: it is simply the presence 
of Christ in the world now. Judgment was not 
the object for which He was sent. He passes no 
formal judgment on man. ‘God sent not His 
Son into the world to judge the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved’ (iii. 17). 
‘If any man hear My words and keep them not, 
I judge him not, for I came not to judge the world 
but to save the world’ (xii. 47). The object for 
which He was sent was to give life. But, never- 
theless, judgment is in fact an inevitable, automatic 
effect of His coming. ‘He that believeth on Him 
is not judged; he that believeth not hath been 
judged already’ (iii. 18). ‘And this is the judgment, 
that the light hath come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, for their deeds 
were evil’ (iii. 19). ‘He that heareth My word 
and believeth on Him that sent Me hath eternal 
life, and cometh not unto judgment, but hath 
passed from death unto life’ (v. 24). And the 
Spirit when He comes will, in the character of 
Christians indwelt by Christ, convince the un- 
believing world of judgment, because Christ’s 
presence is itself a judgment on the prince of this 
world (xvi. 8, 11). Thus God’s wrath will not be 
executed at a future Advent; it ‘abideth’ now on 
everyone who hath not eternal life (iii. 36). Death 
or perishing is a present condition of those whom 
the sifting has excluded from the category of life. 


ESCHATOLOGY. 
And yet there is one exceptional passage which 
brings us back to Jewish eschatology. ‘The word 
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which I spake, that will judge him at the last 
day’ (xii. 48). The sifting which is going on in 
this life will become manifest to each man’s con- 
science and to all. The eschatological traces in 
this Gospel are few and far between, but they 
occur (cf. vi. 30f., 44, 54, vil. 37, xi. 24), and form 
one of the problems of the book. Attempts have 
been made to distinguish an original substratum 
from later additions. If that were done successfully 
it might remove the difficulty, but nothing really 
convincing has yet been suggested. On the whole 
it seems probable that we must be content with 
saying that the traditional eschatology retained so 
firm a hold on Jewish minds that the evangelist 
never quite succeeded in throwing it off. 

The book of the Revelation, then, is almost 
entirely eschatological, and the Fourth Gospel 
almost entirely mystical. When we go backwards 
in time and study the Synoptic Gospels and S. Paul, 
we find a more even, balance between the two. 


JEsuS CHRIST. 

As our Lord seems to speak of everlasting 
(eternal) life as both endless in time and timeless 
in spirituality, and the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
condition to be ushered in by the Advent of the 
Son of Man, and yet to be growing in’extent and 
deepening in the hearts of men now, so those who 
are fitted for Life and the Kingdom will be separated 
at the Advent and Judgment, but are in fact, 
as represented in some passages, separated by their 
own act now. The former thought is found, for 
example, in Mat. x. 32 f.: ‘Everyone who shall 
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confess Me—and deny Me—before men, I also 
will confess—and deny—before My Father which 
is in Heaven.’ xiii. 30: ‘At the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers, Collect ye first the tares 
and bind them in bundles to burn them, but gather 
the wheat into my barn.’ Verse 49: ‘So shall it 
be at the completion of the age; the Son of Man 
shall send forth His angels, and they shall collect 
out of His Kingdom all things that cause stumbling 
and them who do iniquity, and will cast them into 
the furnace of fire.’ xxiv. 40: ‘Then two shall 
be in the field, one shall be taken and the other 
left... xxv. I0, 11: ‘They that were ready went 
in with him to the wedding feast, and the door 
was shut. Afterwards come also the other virgins 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But he answered, 
Verily, verily I say unto you, I know you not.’ 
And xxv. 31-46: at the Advent of the Son of Man 
the sheep are separated from the goats. But, 
on the other hand, the broad and narrow roads 
to destruction and to life are separate (vii. 13 f.), 
and have to be trodden now. The difference between 
a good tree and a rotten tree is self-evident before 
any judicial enquiry as to the fruit (v. 18). The 
tares and the wheat are distinguished by the owner 
and the servants long before they are separated 
at the harvest (xiii 28 ff.) The eschatological point 
of view was that of His time and nation, and it was 
natural that He should use the language belonging 
to it. Very possibly it was heightened in Christian 
tradition, and some of His sayings were brought 
into closer accord with apocalyptic vocabulary and 
conceptions; but that could scarcely have been done 
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unless it was known that He did sometimes speak 
in that way. But it was not His only point of 
view, or the only language that He used. 


GRADUATED REWARDS. 

Further, in all these passages of both kinds the 
good and the bad are simply separated into two 
classes, but in others gradations of goodness and 
badness are met with gradations of rewards or 
the reverse. For example, Mat. v. 19: ‘Whosoever 
shall break one of these least commandments and 
teach men so, shall be called least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he 
shall be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
x. 15: ‘It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorra in the day of Judgment than for that 
city.’ xi. 22, 24: ‘It shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon in the day of Judgment than 
for you.’ xvi. 27: “The Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of His Father with His angels, and then 
shall He reward each according to his deed.’ 
Luke xii. 47, 48: ‘That servant that knew his 
lord’s will, and prepared not and did not according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes, 
but he that knew it not, and did things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few.’ xix. 17, 19: 
One servant was rewarded with authority over 
ten cities, one over five, and the third was deprived 
of the one pound which he had failed to use. 


Si PAUL. 


S. Paul’s conceptions of Judgment are not less 
complex. First we notice a use of the word 
‘judgment’ or the verb ‘to judge’ which is not 
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found in the book of the Revelation. Divine 
judgment, in a few passages, takes the form of 
temporal retribution, physical punishment, in this 
life. After stating that because they do not 
‘discern the Body’ in the Holy Communion, ‘many 
are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep,’ 
he goes on to say that if Christians examined 
themselves they would not be ‘judged,’ but that 
this judgment is the Lord’s method of disciplinary 
chastisement to save them from being condemned 
with the world. Another kind of temporal punish- 
ment is spoken of in Rom. xiii. 1-6: the civil 
authorities are ordained of God, so that ‘they 
who resist shall receive to themselves judgment.’ 
Although that is a sentence pronounced in a human 
court, it is nevertheless God’s sentence, because 
the human official is ‘God’s minister, an avenger 
for wrath to him that doeth evil.’ 


MILLENNIUM. 

His expectations of future judgment present a 
remarkable contrast with those in the Revelation. 
In the latter the events to come are described 
according to a set programme. Dr. Charles is 
probably right in thinking that the text of the 
last chapters has been disarranged. Without 
endorsing all his conclusions in detail I think his 
reconstruction may be broadly accepted as follows: 
(1) The first Resurrection, of the martyrs only. 
(2) The Millennium, 7.¢., for a thousand years Christ 
reigns with the martyrs in the new Jerusalem 
which has come down to earth from heaven. 
(3) The nations that still rebel at the end of the 
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thousand years are destroyed. (4) The second 
Resurrection, of all the dead. (5) The final 
Judgment. The thousand years’ reign of Christ 
on earth was an idea derived from Jewish 
apocalypses. In ancient days, as I have said, 
the Hebrews expected that the age of bliss 
would arrive when the perfect Ruler of the 
house of David would conquer Israel’s enemies, 
and he and his descendants would reign on earth 
in peace and glory. The Messianic hopes were 
confined to this world. But when _ increasing 
suffering led to new ideas, and the expectation 
grew up of a new existence, a new heaven and a 
new earth, everlasting life under spiritual and not 
earthly conditions, it was a transformation of 
thought too great to be substituted for the old 
one all at once. There was an intermediate stage 
of speculation which combined the old and the new. 
The Messiah would reign on earth, but only tem- 
porarily. Some thought it would be for a thousand 
years, one writer said four hundred,! and others 
did not attempt to fix the length of time.? The 
Messiah’s reign on earth would last till the final 
end of the present order, when the new age and 
everlasting life would begin. I have no hesitation 
in saying that we are not bound to accept that 


1 4 Esdras vii. 28-31. 

4The presence of this speculative Jewish idea in the 
Revelation had considerable influence on Patristic writers till 
the Alexandrian teachers in the third century counteracted 
it. But it has unfortunately revived in recent times in the 
minds of some writers who have treated the visions of the seer 
with a literalism which has gone far to obscure the true 
value of the Bible. 
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temporary Jewish compromise between the older 
and newer ideas. i 

It is possible, but not at all certain, that in one 
of his epistles, 1 Corinthians, S. Paul shews the 
influence of millenarian ideas, in the words ‘Then 
cometh the end, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when 
He shall have put down every principality and 
authority and power; for He must reign till he 
hath put all enemies under His feet’ (xv. 24, 25). 
If he does, he speaks in that single passage of a 
reign of Christ very different from that in the 
Revelation, and he makes no mention of the 
thousand years. 


THE ADVENT. 

Elsewhere everything in his eschatology is massed 
on to one point, the Advent of Christ. It was a 
single stupendous event which included in its 
timeless sweep all the aspects of the future Judgment. 
On the one hand it included the catastrophes and 
destructions that would descend upon the wicked, 
an echo of what I have cal'ed the ‘military’ side of 
the office of Judge. ‘Thou heapest up to thyself 
wrath in a day of wrath and of the revealing of 
God’s righteous judgment, who will recompense to 
each according to his works’ (Rom. ii. 5). On 
the other hand, when describing judgment with less 
apocalyptic terribleness, he speaks of it more as 
the moral rulings and decisions of a righteous 
Judge, the ‘civil’ side of His office. It is not the 
Messiah filling the places with the dead bodies and 
“smiting in sunder the heads over divers countries; 
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but it is the divine Master impartially settling and 
putting everything right. The apostle prays that 
the Thessalonians may at Christ’s Advent prove 
to have been preserved blameless (x Thes. iii. 13, 
v. 23). The Philippians are told to act with 
forbearance to one another because ‘the Lord is 
at hand’ who will put everything right (Phil. iv. 6). 
The Christian, whether slave or free, who does the 
will of God will receive from the divine Master in 
exact correspondence with the good that he has 
done (Eph. vi. 8). The good slave shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance, and the wrongdoer 
shall receive for the wrong that he has done 
(Col. iii. 24 f.). 
LIGHT. 

Two instructive passages should be noticed. 
Both shew clearly the instantaneous character 
of the judgment. 1 Cor. iv. 5: ‘Judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come, who will 
throw light upon the hidden things of darkness, 
and will manifest the counsels of the hearts, and 
then shall each man have his praise from God.’ 
In other words, the moment that Christ appears, the 
spiritual condition that each man’s heart has 
reached will be revealed in a moment, as by a 
blaze of light. : 


TESTING FIRE. 

The second passage is important also in another 
respect. I Cor. iii. 12-15. The apostle is speaking 
of Christian workers such as Apollos and himself, 
who build upon the one Foundation: ‘each man’s 
work shall become manifest, for the day shall 
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_ shew it; because it [each man’s work] is revealed 
in fire; and the fire shall test each man’s work of 
what sort it is. If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man’s work is burnt up, he shall suffer loss, but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.’ That is 
to say, the blaze of light at the Advent, which 
instantaneously shews up each man’s work, is at 
the same time a hot fire which tests it. But 
further, a man can be saved and yet suffer loss. 
This is clearly a statement of gradations of reward. 
The man whose work has stood the fiery test 
better, starts his career after death in a less im- 
poverished condition than the man whose work 
has been burned up. The value in God’s sight of 
the work of two Christians, both of whom have 
repented and believed in Christ and been saved, 
can be widely different. The one begins his future 
life enriched by it; his work has added to 
the wealth of his soul. The other suffers the loss 
either of the whole of it, or of any portion of it 
which will not stand the test. S. Paul’s word for 
‘suffer loss’ is ¢yuwOjoera. He shall be fined, 
penalized, of the whole or part of it. [And that 
may lead us to give a fuller meaning than is often 
given to our Lord’s words in Mark viii. 36: ‘What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
CnurwOyvat, to suffer loss, in his soul?’ It may be 
that a man will lose his soul altogether, lose his 
higher life, the life that is really life. But the word, 
as in S. Paul, can mean ‘suffer loss’ not total but 
partial. To be deprived, to however small an 
an extent, of the fullness of the soul's life, cannot 
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be compensated for by gaining the whole world.] 
S. Paul makes quite clear his conviction that the 
higher life, eternal life, not being mere existence 
after death, but a spiritual quality or condition, 
is found in very different degrees in different 
people after death as well as before. 


JUDGMENT SEAT. 

It is surprising to find two passages which appear 
to be written from a different point of view. 
Rom. xiv. 10, 12: ‘We shall all stand at the 
judgment seat of God .... so then each of us will 
give account of himself to God.’ 2 Cor. v. Io: 
“We must all be manifested before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that each may receive the things 
done in the body according to what he hath wrought, 
whether good or evil.’ Here he seems to support 
the apocalyptic idea of a judicial procedure. If so, 
it is at variance with the general tenour of his 
thoughts. But it is more likely that, thinking as 
he does of the judgment as performed in the 
twinkling of an eye, in one timeless flash of searching 
light and testing fire, these two references to a 
judgment seat are only metaphors for the same 
thing. The great Assize is not, as in the Revelation, 
a separate event last in time. It is the instan- 
taneous and automatic manifestation of what each 
man is worth. It is to be noticed, further, that 
both passages refer only to Christians. He probably 
nowhere uses ‘we’ and ‘us’ of human beings in 
the lump,! bad and good, heathen and otherwise. 
When not strictly personal the pronoun seems 


1 Excepting such a purely general use as that in 1 Cor. xii. 23 f. 
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normally to mean either ‘we who have become 
Christians’ or ‘we of the Jewish race’ as distinct 
from Gentiles. And so the words ‘according to 
what he hath wrought, whether good or evil’ 
do not divide men into two classes. Every 
Christian, indeed every human being, has done 
some evil and some good; and he therefore, as we 
saw before, starts his new existence suffering some 
loss, in different degrees, in proportion to his 
goodness and badness in this life. 


PRESENT JUDGMENT. 

So far we have looked at S. Paul’s view of 
Judgment only on the eschatological side. But 
though he could not at once free himself from his 
Jewish idea of a point of time in the future, yet 
he also expresses the thought of a judgment which 
goes on continually in this life. If the instantaneous 
flash of light at the Advent manifests a man to 
himself it is not needed to manifest him to God. 
In this life every action is judged. ‘God judgeth 
those that are without’ (1 Cor. v. 12), 7.e., God 
judges the heathen now, as to the extent to which 
they are living up to the moral ideal which they 
possess. He is ‘God who testeth our hearts’ now 
(r Thes. ii. 4). In speaking of the man, whether 
Jew or Gentile, who is a true Jew at heart, he 
plays upon the Hebrew word for ‘Jew,’ which is 
connected with the word for ‘praise’: ‘whose 
praise is not from men but from God’ (Rom. ii. 29). 
But the praise is received now, and not only, as in 
I Cor. iv. 5, at the Advent. And the whole of 
S. Paul’s special and distinctive teaching on the 
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obtaining of God’s ‘righteousness’ by faith in Jesus 
Christ implies a forensic action which is a present 
judgment. 


PRESENT PUNISHMENT. 

And for sinners, correspondingly, judgment 
entails a present punishment. It is the inevitable, 
automatic result of sin (Gal. vi. 7, 8): ‘Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ now at once; 
‘he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption,’ a present corruption which becomes 
more advanced with every sin; ‘but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap eternal life’; 
he reaps more and more abundantly, in a fuller 
and deeper degree as this life goes on, that life 
which is really life, and which reaches its endless 
consummation hereafter. Punishment, then, is 
brought by man upon himself. But because the 
effect of sin is wrought in accordance with divine 
law and order, it can be described, none the less, as 
the act of God. ‘God gave them up in the lusts of 
their hearts unto uncleanness’; ‘God gave them 
up to the passions of dishonour’; ‘God gave them up 
‘to a reprobate mind’ (Rom. i. 24, 26, 28). With a 
present judgment God hands a man over into the 
power of the sin that he has himself chosen. The 
‘judicial hardening’ of Pharaoh’s heart (Rom. ix. 18) 
was a hardening brought on by Pharaoh himself. 
The elect of Israel obtained what they sought, 
but ‘the rest were hardened’ (Rom. xi. 8) by 
their own act. The ‘vessels of wrath prepared for 
destruction’ (Rom. ix. 22) were being steadily 
prepared for it by their own fault. ‘There is no 
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condemnation for them who are in Christ Jesus’ 
(Rom. viii. 1); but if so, there is a condemnation, 
it is pronounced at once, upon those who refuse 
to be in Christ Jesus. And finally, those who 
bring this judgment upon themselves are, by the 
divinely ordered ‘law of consequences,’ among 
those who are not being saved, they are ‘being 
destroyed’ or ‘perishing’ (xz Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
iv. 3, 2 Thes. ii. 10). 


SUMMARY. 

Thus to sum up, we find that the New Testament 
writers when they spoke as Jews, in Jewish language 
and metaphor and imagery, pictured a day of 
universal judgment at a definite moment in the 
future, which would divide mankind into two 
sharply distinct classes, bad and good, with the 
corresponding punishment and reward. But when 
they looked into their own hearts they realized that 
a continuous judgment, a sifting, was in process. 
On the one hand a self-inflicted condemnation, 
a self-destruction, was going on daily and hourly 
with every sin; and on the other a giving of 
righteousness, praise, reward, peace, safety, life, 
glory, was going on increasing daily and hourly 
as the indwelling Christ was being more and more 
fully formed within them. 

Scripture, then, does not give us the ‘ consistent 
eschatology’ that Schweitzer desired. If it had — 
been intended that we should draw from it a clear- 
cut picture of the future existence of those who 
are being saved, the Holy Spirit would no doubt 
have guided the writers to be more explicit. 


Cuapter III. 
Probation and Progress. 


LET us look further at some important considerations 
which may help us. We have seen how our notions 
of time in connexion with the condition of the 
departed have been changed from that of the 
New Testament writers. They expected the Advent 
and the Judgment in the immediate future. We 
have to take account of a world-order which has 
lasted for nineteen centuries since they wrote, and, 
for all we know, will last for incalculable millenia 
yet to come. 


SPACE. 

But our notions of space have been no less 
changed by the Copernican discovery that the 
earth moves round the sun. So long as it was 
held that the earth was flat, resting on the watery 
deep, and the sky was an arch, it was possible for 
those who thought of God anthropomorphically 
to conceive of Him as living above the arch. 


HEAVEN. 

The Hebrew shamaim and the Greek ouranos 
probably both express the thought of height. The 
English ‘heaven’ is perhaps connected with ‘have,’ 
and expresses the capacity of containing, embracing. 
The vault of heaven appeared to be all-embracing. 
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HELL. 

Conversely ‘hell’ is probably connected with the 
German hiillen, ‘to conceal,’ and expressed the 
thought of dark unknown depths beneath the 
earth, which the primitive man could never quite 
dissociate from the grave, or pit, or tomb in which 
a dead body was buried. The psychology of man 
is such that anything that uplifts the eyes and the 
mind is felt to be sublime. And God, the sublimest 
object of human thought, was therefore conceived 
of as ‘dwelling in the high and holy place.’ He 
was ‘the Most High,’ with a spatial force always 
attaching to the word. No Biblical writer could, 
in the nature of things, be entirely free from this 
spatial conception. But it is impossible for the 
modern mind that thinks to imagine God as living 
spatially ‘above the bright blue sky.’ And equally 
impossible is it to understand literally and spatially 
the passages which speak of Christ or the Holy 
Spirit as ‘descending’ from heaven either in the 
past or in the future (e.g. Mat. iii. 16, John iii. 13, 
vi. 33, 38, 41 f., 50, 58, Eph. iv. 9 f., 1. Thes. iv. 16). 
But the ideas of most Christians are still deeply 
affected by this ancient scriptural language, although 
in all other matters they accept the Copernican 
theory as a matter of course. The conception of 
hell as a locality beneath the earth has not retained 
its hold, and yet the idea that it is a locality spatially 
separated from heaven still clings hard. Our minds 
indeed, are so constituted that in their present 
state they cannot, except in pure theory, think of 
individual persons apart from the category of space. 
And it may be that we shall think in a similar manner 
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hereafter. We do not know. But even here we 
can feel it inadequate to think that to be ‘saved’ 
and ‘lost’ involve separation in space. Whatever 
else they may involve, the words ‘heaven’ and 
‘hell’ represent two conditions, which we may 
call perfected union with God and complete 
separation from Him. If this is so, partial union 
with God and partial separation from Him are 
respectively degrees of approach to, or degrees of 
realization of, the two conditions, Heaven and 
Hell. Every step of progress or of retrogression 
in the spiritual life is that degree of nearer move- 
ment to the one or the other. So that ‘going to 
heaven’ and ‘ going to hell’ is in each case a spiritual 
process, not a spatial movement, still less a spatial 
movement performed only after the death of the 
body. This may sound like a truism, but till 
it enters into the very fibre of our thoughts, we can 
make no advance in our conception of the life 
after death. 
FORGIVENESS. 

We next want to try to satisfy ourselves as to 
whether or not there is the possibility of probation 
and growth after death for those who have repented 
and been forgiven in this life. To do that we must 
first be as clear as we can about the meaning of 
Forgiveness. No ideas about sin and punishment 
can be right if they blot out or blur the certainty 
of God’s free and full forgiveness to those who 
repent. Some people have a crude notion that 
God’s forgiveness is a very simple affair. They 
think of it as the readiness of a soft-hearted good- 
natured Being to forgive and forget: as though 
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He looked pityingly at a sinner who is going on 
sinning with occasional twinges of conscience, and 
said, ‘Poor man, it. is very difficult to be good, 
but as you are sorry, and would like to be good 
if you could, I won’t say anything more about it.’ 
But that is an ignorant caricature of the real nature 
of forgiveness. Take an illustration. An accident 
occurs in a coal mine; there is a fall of earth, and 
a miner is shut in an underground cave. He will 
soon die from want of air. He is getting nearer 
and nearer to collapse, and has already become 
unconscious. But rescuers manage to dig him out 
just in time, and the glorious fresh air rushes into 
his lungs once more. Now that fresh air will not 
make him a strong healthy man all in a moment. 
He may hover between life and death for some 
time, and need the most careful nursing before he 
is restored to health. But the moment that the 
rescuers dug through the fallen earth, they removed 
the barrier between him and that which would 
gradually give him life and health. Repentance 
removes a barrier between the soul and God; it 
puts us into touch with Him, and lets in the blessed 
air of the Spirit of God from which our sin has shut 
us out. But it doesnot make us all at once what 
we might have been if we had not sinned. To alter 
our picture—a patient who has been ill is sent into 
sea or mountain air for his health, but it is obvious 
that, if he is to be cured, he must not only go there 
but stay there. Repentance must be a change 
of mind so real that the sinner turns to God 
and stays there, feeling, probably, the effects of his 
sin for some time, but gradually gaining renewed 
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health. We can see how far removed forgiveness 
is from a good-natured readiness to let the sinner 
off if he feels sorry, and to say no more about it. 
The sinner has shut himself away from contact 
with God’s life and strength, and the effects 
necessarily follow, he is growing weaker and weaker. 
But forgiveness is God’s glad and willing reception 
of the sinner when he wants to get back into contact. 
As the fresh air rushes back into the lungs as soon 
as the barrier is removed, so God’s Spirit rushes 
into the sinner. The forgiveness is instantaneous 
when the repentance, the change of mind, is real; 
and the penitent is at once in touch with the power 
that can gradually overcome the effects of his sin. 


DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 

Now suppose that a man frequently gives way 
to some sin, frequently indulges in a bad habit, 
and his sinful condition continues, growing worse, 
as it always does, with every sin till just before 
the moment of death. On his death bed he turns 
to God in earnest repentance, steadfastly purposing, 
in the event of recovery, to lead a new life, and 
receives in a moment free and full forgiveness; 
God brings him instantaneously into touch with 
His power, which can gradually help his spiritual 
restoration. But then he dies. If he had repented, 
say, twenty years earlier, he would have had twenty 
years before him of hard spiritual struggle, constant 
prayer, steady growth, after his forgiveness. Can 
we suppose that that spiritual struggle is suddenly 
rendered unnecessary, that gradual process of 
growth in holiness suddenly accomplished, as by 
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magic, owing to the mere fact of the death of the 
body? Is it right or fair or just, that a man who 
has been, during his whole lifetime, steeped in sin, 
and repents immediately before death, is trans- 
formed simply by the fact of physical dissolution 
into exactly the same condition as the man who has 
been, during his whole lifetime, steeped in the 
Spirit of God? Is it conceivable that a man who 
has enjoyed all the sinful pleasures of this world, 
if he repents just in time, can get at once and in 
full all the divine pleasures of the next? If 
forgiveness means the cancelling of the barrier 
between the soul and the power of God which can 
gradually bring him back to health, but does not 
mean the immediate cancelling of the effects which 
sin has produced, then it follows that souls which 
have repented begin their existence after death in 
widely different spiritual conditions. Some are 
humble and thankful, but sorrowful, beginners; 
some are far advanced along the road to perfect 
union with God. 


PARADISE. 

They are all alike with Christ in Paradise, as the 
penitent robber was before Good Friday ended. 
But it is quite impossible to make Paradise mean 
the same completed spiritual condition for every 
true believer immediately after death. We can 
call it the Intermediate State, but whatever name 
we give it, it must be a state of spiritual growth 
which begins exactly at the stage that each 
individual has reached at the moment of death. 
The word ‘paradise,’ which means a park or 
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pleasure-ground, is an oriental metaphor for peace 
enjoyment. But spiritual peace and enjoyment 
no more preclude growth after death than they 
do now. The forgiven soul can revel now, in this 
life, in love and joy and peace while it grows into 
closer union with God. Indeed the realization that 
it is growing is one of the primary elements in its joy. 

And here we stand on the brink of impenetrable 
mystery. We have not been told, we cannot 
even guess, how spiritual growth is carried on in 
conditions other than our own—the deepening 
love, the deepening understanding, the deepening 
obedience to the will of God, the increase in useful- 
ness to Him. But that there will be growth is 
a conclusion from which none can escape who 
considers with any care the forgiveness and the 
justice of God. And it is hard to see how anyone 
could want to escape it. It is a glorious and 
satisfying thought that for all the faithful departed 
there must be a continuation of the great forward 
movement towards the fulfilment of man’s destiny. 


TEMPTATION OR TRIAL. 

But the forward movement being moral and 
spiritual cannot be accomplished without voluntary 
effort: and effort means the overcoming of resistance. 
At least that is so in the conditions in which we 
live now. Is the same thing true in the further 
life? Is there anything there analogous to what 
we here call ‘temptation’ or ‘trial’? If we are to 
grope for an answer, we must start from a clear 
understanding of what we mean by temptation 
in this life. 
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INSTINCT. 

It is no longer necessary to apologize for saying 
that man has been developed from some lower form 
of animal. And no less than the lower animals 
he has instincts, ‘psycho-physical dispositions.’ 
But the highest element in man is spirit. Man 
did not make it; it was given him by God 
in the course of development. And the special 
and peculiar characteristic of his spirit is that it- 
makes him consciously desire to rise. His spirit 
is something akin to God; he is confident that his 
personality and God’s personality are of the same 
essence. And he therefore has the psycho-spiritual 
disposition, an ‘instinct’ if we may call it so, to 
strive to increase and develop and intensify this 
likeness to God. So that he possesses, both together, 
an animal nature with the instincts of an animal, 
and a spiritual nature developed beyond the 
animal with the upward, pressing, driving urge of 
spirit. And as S. Paul puts it, ‘the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; 
and these are contrary the one to the other.’ Not 
only so, but it lies in the nature of his spirit that 
he knows that he is divided against himself, he 
knows that the divine nature is better than the 
animal nature, and he knows that the divine ought 
to gain the upper hand over the animal. Still 
more, it lies in the nature of his spirit to be able 
to choose between the satisfaction of the higher 
and of the lower. Temptation, then, to a human 
being in this life is perfectly natural, perfectly 
inevitable. It is the clash, the stress and strain, 
that occurs whenever the spirit in its disposition 
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to rise higher feels the downward pull of the animal 
nature. Temptation is not wrong: it is necessarily 
involved in our developed human nature. It is 
the glory and tragedy of an animal possessed of 
spirit. It is not sin to feel the strain, but to give 
way under it, to choose the gratification of the 
lower at the expense of the higher instinct. 

But if there is after death an overcoming of 
resistance, its nature cannot be identical with that 
of temptation as we know it here. If we carry 
dispositions with us, they cannot be psycho- 
physical but only psychical. The experiences of 
a man’s whole lifetime, and all his thoughts, words, 
and actions, have made their mark on his inner 
unconscious Self; his psyche has assimilated them 
throughout life as a body assimilates food, so that 
they have become elements in its ever-changing 
composition. In this life the instincts re-act to 
external physical and psychical stimuli, and at 
death the physical stimuli, as we know them, 
must cease to affect him, because there is nothing 
physical to re-act to them. But purely psychical 
dispositions may still re-act to psychical stimuli. 
External influences for good and for evil may still 
be felt, and a man’s whole psychical make-up, 
which is the net result of his life here, may be 
able to refuse the evil and choose the good. And 
thus a clash, a stress and strain, will still go on 
between his spiritual dispositions and his lower 
psychical dispositions, the perfected development 
being reached when the lower is so entirely overcome 
that the clash ceases. It is unity within man’s 
own being that is peace, when the whole man is 
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victoriously spiritual, and the last vestige of the 
lower dispositions has been brought to nought for 
ever. Man’s self will then be ‘single,’ with nothing 
that is capable of detracting from his spiritual 
likeness to the Image of God. It is not difficult 
to see how different this final victory is from a 
condition of absorption into the Divine. The self 
is a self for ever, but it is wholly in accord with 
the will and love of God. 

If this’ is anything like a true description of 
spiritual progress after death, so far as it can 
be described at all in terms that our minds can at 
present use, it lies in line with our progress here. 
It is not a sudden moral transformation by divine 
alchemy, so that we ‘go to heaven when we die’; 
still less is it an admission into heaven without any 
transformation from that which we were when we 
died. There as here, by repenting, struggling, 
praying, longing, practising, loving, we approach 
nearer and nearer to the perfected union with 
God, which is heaven. 


TROUBLE. 

But from this, if it is correct, a further considera- 
tion follows. It is possible to imagine something 
else that lies in line with our life here—the purifying 
effect of trouble. In the earthly life the trouble 
often comes from the passions, and from the pain, 
sickness, weariness, weakness, of the body. All 
that will have ceased. But trouble is not all due 
to physical causes; and we may well believe that 
some sort of trouble—at least in our present 
language we must call it trouble—will be permitted, 
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~ which the soul can accept and use for its gradual 
purification from the remnants of lower things 
which it has carried with it beyond death. 


PURGATORY. 

And in that sense we can think of what many 
people call ‘purgatory’—not a place, and not 
sufferings which can be even remotely symbolized 
by physical torture, but—something which we are 
wholiy unable to describe which can have a 
purifying effect then, as trouble can have now. 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEPARTED. 

Again, if there is what we must call stress and 
strain, an overcoming of resistance, and if there 
is what we must call trouble, both contributing 
to the spiritual growth of those who have departed 
from us, then it is clearly as paramount a duty to 
pray for them as to pray for men and women on 
earth. They have stripped off everything physical, 
but we can pray for their spiritual growth, 
whatever means, unimaginable to us, God may 
be using to help them forwards. And we ought 
not to be deterred from this obvious and sacred 
duty because we feel that other people are mistaken 
in their ideas of it. In the Roman communion the 
sufferings of purification are symbolized by physical 
torments, which the uninstructed often take with 
quite literal materialism. And it is taught that 
the Church can draw upon the superabundant 
merits of Christ and the saints, and obtain relief 
for the souls of the faithful departed, whose venial 
sins are being purged away that were not purged 
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away in this life. And that, in response to inter- 
cessions offered for them, an amount of suffering 
can be remitted equivalent to a given length of 
penance on earth.1 This appears to us fantastic; 
but it must not lead us to shut our eyes to the 
underlying truth. 


THEIR PRAYERS FOR US. 


And if we can pray for the departed, we need 
have no hesitation in thinking that they can pray 
for us. We have not the least shadow of an idea 
whether they know more about us in detail than 
we know about them. But we can assume with 
confidence that they can pray for our progress, as 
we can pray for theirs. 


INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 

If we go further, and think about praying to 
them, we must be careful to define our terms. 
If by ‘prayer’ we mean that which we offer to 
God, Jatreia, the expression of humble reverence, 
dependence, worship, adoration, it is unthinkable 
that that should be offered to any but God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. But a man 
can make petition to another man, he can make 
requests of him, he can plead with him, here on 

1T once picked up a card on which were printed three prayers, 
all of the same length within a word or two. The card had 
no heading, and no reference to authority; but after the first and 
third prayer was printed ‘roo days’ Indulgence,’ and after 
the second ‘200 days’ Indulgence.’ It was not, in this case, 
added that it was ‘applicable to the souls in Purgatory,’ 
though that is often done. But two questions suggest them- 
selves: How is it that the second had twice the value of either 
of the others? And how is it that anyone should be willing to 


use the first or the third when he could continue to use the 
second ? 
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earth; I can ask any man to pray for me or advise 
or help me. And if our requests to the departed 
are kept strictly on a par with that, there cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be anything wrong in it. 
But we generally think most easily and earnestly 
about those who have gone from us, when we are 
on our knees, or in a sacred building. Our thought 
of them has an intensity and solemnity which 
are not felt when we speak to a man on earth. 
And thus requests to the departed too easily take 
a form and feeling which tend to come dangerously 
near to latrveia. The Church of Rome officially 
and professedly distinguishes invocation of saints 
sharply from Jatreia, but in popular practice the 
dividing line often becomes very faint. But even 
if we keep our invocations rigidly on the human 
plane, avoiding the least encroachment upon the 
honour due to God alone, we must acknowledge 
that we have no means of knowing whether the 
departed hear, or are told of, our requests. If we 
speak to them we can do it only in hope of the 
possibility. And we can pray to God that His 
Holy Spirit may lead them to pray for us, but we 
cannot do more. 


RATE OF THEIR PROGRESS. 

There is yet another consideration arising out 
of the great probability that there is spiritual 
growth hereafter. We have absolutely no means 
of knowing how long it may take for souls to reach 
perfect oneness with God, that is heaven. If their 
progress is analogous with ours, some no doubt 
take longer than others, to speak in terms of time, 
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as we must in this world. But if time is eliminated 
for them, and they know only duration, in Bergson’s 
sense of the word, as, for example, Newman tries 
to picture in his Dream of Gerontius, it is not within 
our power to conceive of the process by which they 
reach successive degrees of development. And it 
is equally impossible for us to know whether any 
given soul is yet completely ‘in heaven’ or not. 
We may think it highly probable, but it is obvious 
that there is no means of certainty on the matter. 
If the 19th Homily of the Church of England is 
right in saying that ‘the soul of man passing out 
of the body goeth straightways either to heaven 
or else to hell,’ the case is, of course, different. 
But if there is progress, the rate of it, and the 
amount or intensity of resistance and trouble 
needed to perfect it, are mysteries beyond our 
knowledge. We can pray for the departed, and 
leave all else in the care of the Father, into whose 
hands we commend their spirits. 


Our RELATIONS WITH THEM. 

I know that it is easy to discuss this as a theory, 
to deal with the problem as an important subject 
of theological study. But it seems very different 
to those who have just been overtaken by the 
tempest of desolating sorrow, the heartache that 
gnaws and numbs, perhaps the helpless revolt 
against the blank staring fact that a loved one has 
gone, the feeling of resentment as though it were 
a cruelty and an insult that other people can go 
on with their ordinary life, as if the world had not 
been turned upside down. It is natural at such 
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times of anguish that our thoughts of, and prayers 
for, those who have gone ahead of us should not 
seem to satisfy our own great need. Time will 
soothe, and God will comfort, but our human 
frailty may make us long for a personal relationship 
with them of something of the same kind as we 
enjoyed when they were here. To many a mourner 
spiritualism has been valued not as an argument 
for survival, but as a practical and comforting 
means of getting into touch with their loved ones 
on the plane of this life. We all sympathize with 
that. And yet since they have been promoted to 
a stage above us, must it not be God’s wish that 
our relationship with them should be carried to 
that stage, rather than remain on our lower one? 
It cannot possibly be so good for them to reach 
down to us, as for us to reach up to them. When 
our time comes, and we receive the same promotion, 
I think that we shall marvel that we ever wanted 
to touch or see or hear them in the lower instead 
of in the higher way—the way of conscious oneness 
with them in spirit and character, and the certainty 
that our thoughts of, and prayers for, each other 
are mutual. It is natural also that we should 
want to know whether they can realize how un- 
happy we are. We have a half wish that God 
might bring home to them how much we love 
them, by letting them understand how much we 
miss them. 


When Lazarus left his charnel cave 
And home to Mary’s house return’d, 
Was this demanded—if he yearn’d 

To hear her weeping by his grave? 
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If they are able to think about the sorrow that 
we feel, I believe it can be only with a remembrance 
of us coloured and filled and shining with the 
higher joy to which they know that they will soon 
welcome us. It is possible, as I have said, that we 
must not think of their lifein terms of time. Take 
an illustration from this life. One man is in 
vigorous health, and he is riveted and absorbed 
by something which engrosses his thoughts and 
feelings with a burning interest and intense con- 
centration. Another is in acute pain, lying and 
watching the hands of a clock, waiting for a doctor 
to give him morphia that he may sleep. What will 
the two men feel about the lapse, say, of a couple 
of hours? To the one it will be as nothing: they 
will pass, as we say, ‘in no time.’ To the other 
each minute seems longer than the last. I think 
that may not unfairly suggest the difference between 
those who have moved to the higher stage and those 
who are left behind. Their freedom of growth, 
without the painful limitations of the earthly 
body, and helped and enriched by the measure of 
beauty, truth and goodness which went to make 
their character here, the expansion of their know- 
ledge, their ripening experience of the greatest 
things, their occupation with tasks of higher and 
higher usefulness and responsibility, their increasing 
understanding of, and conscious union with, Christ 
Himself—all this so rivets and absorbs them that 
the passing of years means nothing to them. It is 
we in our pain and loneliness that feel the lapse of 
time. We have to live right through the sorrow 
and desolation, in union with Him who went right 
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through the extremity of suffering for us. Like 
Him we must learn obedience through the things 
that we suffer. But the nearer that we can manage 
to get to their spiritual freedom and concentration, 
the less will the years matter to us. To fill every 
moment with usefulness to God, partly by prayer 
and partly by work for others, will bring us more 
nearly into unison with them, a felt and conscious 
unison, than any physical contact or word or 
glimpse. If we could have something which would 
more readily and easily meet the needs of our 
human instincts, we should no doubt be inclined 
to clutch at it. But it would, after all, be more 
of morphia than of tonic. Christ said, ‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.’ And it is no less true that when those who 
mean everything to us are lifted up to a stage 
above us, Christ wants to draw us towards them 
rather than them towards us. 


This has been somewhat of the nature of a 
parenthesis addressed to mourners in the first 
onset of their sorrow. But it may help to emphasize 
all that has been said of the soul’s progress, its 
growth into closer union with God. 


SLEEP. 


In dreadful contrast with this is the notion, 
which has been seriously held, that after death the 
soul remains unconscious in sleep until the Advent 
and the general Resurrection at the Last Day. 
For this, of course, as for other theories, support 
is found in the words of Scripture. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is found first in the Old Testament, In most 
of the passages where the English word ‘sleep’ 
is used, for example when it is said that someone 
‘slept with his fathers,’ the Hebrew shakebh and 

the Greek xoiuacOa: mean simply ‘to lie down.’ 
It describes the fact of dying, when the body lies 
still as though in sleep, and is buried. It is the 
appearance of the physical body that gave to the 
word ‘lie down’ the connotation of sleep. But in 
a few passages the actual words for sleep or slumber 
are used, the Hebrew num, shanah, and yashen, 
the Greek xaOevdew, varvos, and imvoty (e.g. Job. 
xiv. 12, Ps." xin.” 3, Dan. > xii. 2). “Sill sree 
only the appearance of the dead body that 
caused the word ‘sleep’ to be applied to the soul. 
The Hebrew idea of the condition of the departed 
was terribly sad and inadequate, but it was not 
that of sleep. ‘The deceased,’ as Dr. Salmond 
says,! ‘continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fullness, and 
the substantiality of real life’; ‘rich and poor, 
king and slave, good and evil, subsist together in 
the same inane, shadowy, cheerless condition, 
without positive reward for the righteous or penalty 
for the wicked.’ In some of the later writings of 
the Old Testament more hopeful thoughts began 
to dawn, but nowhere does the unconsciousness of 
sleep express the actual ideas of the condition 
after death. Oblivion would be luxury compared 
with the vague horror of the condition of ‘shades.’ 


1 Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. ii., p. 275. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 

In the New Testament the only word employed 
is xomacOa. Once it occurs in the present 
tense: “many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep’ (x Cor. xi. 30), clearly referring, 
not to the actual condition of the departed soul 
but, to the fact that the body has died after being 
weak and sickly. Elsewhere it is always in the 
perfect or aorist, looking back at the moment 
when the body ‘lay down’ in the earth in death. 
That gives no support for the idea that the 
soul remains in a state of unconsciousness, Our 
cemeteries are xoiuytipia, ‘places of lying down’ 
of the body, not of the sleeping of the soul. S. Paul, 
who uses the word ‘lie down,’ speaks of the life 
after death in a way that makes ‘sleep ’ unthinkable. 
In Phil. i, 23 he writes to his best loved converts 
that he is in a strait betwixt two things—on the 
one hand that he should abide in the flesh was more 
needful for them, but on the other hand he had 
‘the desire to depart and to be with Christ, for 
that is far better.’ But if he was going to be un- 
conscious in sleep, it would not be far better; 
it would be far worse than abiding in the flesh 
and being helpful to them. And what advantage 
would it be to him to be with Christ if his soul was 
totally unconscious of Him? Far better to be with 
Christ in this earthly life, struggling, working, 
praying, pleasing Him, growing more like Him. 
And in the Revelation (vi. gf.) the souls of the 
martyrs beneath the altar are not asleep; they 
are yearning and praying for the vindication of 
their cause. They are, indeed, bidden to rest for 
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a little time, and in xiv. 13 it is said that the dead 
who die in the Lord rest from their toils. But to 
rest from the agonies of martyrdom and the toils 
of persecution need not be sleep. If the oblivion 
of unconsciousness would be luxury compared with 
the Hebrew idea of ‘shades,’ it would be an utter 
loss of peace in Christ. The idea of sleep, therefore, 
for the souls of the departed may be definitely 
excluded from our thoughts. 


FINAL BLIss. 

The soul, then, grows with a spiritual development 
towards perfect oneness with God. And since we 
believe that that is the purpose for which it was 
given its existence and powers, we believe that it 
will finally achieve the purpose. At last it will 
reach ‘heaven itself.’ This is so far beyond the 
limits of our imagination that all pictures and 
imagery, all words of any kind, can only symbolize 
what we hope for. When our hearts are pure we 
shall see God, we shall see Truth face to face, we 
shall know even as we areknown. The scientific, philo- 
sophical, psychological, social, religious problems 
in which we grope here will all be straightened 
out in the unity of Truth; the purpose and plan 
and method of all things that now are, the suffering, 
waste, and death, the happiness, the increase, 
the life, will be revealed when we can follow the 
workings of perfect Wisdom. The esthetic beauty 
which we strive to catch in Nature and in art, 
the moral beauty which we strive to realize in 
goodness, will then be grasped in their full perfection, 
when we are at one with God, our mind with His 
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-mind, and our will with His will. And all this 
will enter into our worship. The limitations of 
our present life cause worship to seem to be one 
of many departments of our mental and spiritual 
activity. But that is not the full reality of worship. 
Progress in the spiritual life is progress nearer to 
the condition in which every thought, word, and 
deed is for God, and offered to Him as an act of 
worship. If we could completely ‘live unto God,’ 
if whether we eat or drink or whatever we do we 
could, literally and perfectly, do all to the glory of 
God, we should be ‘in heaven’; worship would 
permeate, and constitute the essence of, all our 
activities. In the Revelation there are pictures, 
seen through an atmosphere of shimmering gold, 
of the saints engaged in perpetual adoration and 
hymns of praise, from which they rest not day or 
night. The pictures can help to tune our hearts 
to worship, but what they symbolize is that, when 
that which is perfect is come, all activities will be 
unified as a ceaseless and timeless expression of 
love, reverence, gratitude, and adoration to Him 
who grants to us the Beatific Vision. 


Cuaprer IV. Resurrection. 


THAT is life, real life, eternal life, which is possessed 
now in varying degrees by those who are being saved, 
to develop to its consummation at the last. I look 
for the life of the world to come. I believe in the 
life everlasting. But I also look for the Resurrection 
of the dead, and believe in the Resurrection of the 
body. The latter is the form of words in the 
Apostles’ Creed that has been in common use in 
the Church of England, since 1553, when it was 
written in The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christan Man. But in the Baptismal 
office it is ‘the Resurrection of the flesh,’ which is 
the correct translation of the clause in all the 
Greek and Latin forms of the Creed that are known 
to us. We cannot, therefore, distinguish between 
the meaning of the ‘body’ and of the ‘flesh,’ as 
some have tried to do. The Resurrection of the 
one is the Resurrection of the other. What we 
have to do is to try to discover in what sense it 
may be said that the flesh or body rises. 


RESUSCITATION. 

One of the considerations that favour the belief 
that the soul survives death is that reason demands 
it. What does our reason demand with regard 
to a future body? It certainly does not demand the 
physical resuscitation of corpses. When we read 
of the son of the widow of Zarephath, or the son 
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of the widow of Nain, or the daughter of Jairus, 
or Lazarus, we know that that is not what we 
expect or hope for. We want something better. 
And we want something better also than that 
which spiritualism offers us, ‘a complete duplicate 
of the [earthly] body, resembling it in the smallest 
particular, although constructed in some far more 
tenuous material,’ composed of what is called 
‘bound ether,’ 7.e., ether which is in the earthly 
body, and different from the ether outside it. It 
is ‘sufficiently real to be recognised by clairvoyants, 
to be heard by clairaudients, and even to make an 
exact impression upon a_ photographic plate.’ 
And it is seen in a flowing robe, ‘a vital thing 
which, by its very colour and texture, proclaims 
the spiritual condition of the wearer, and is probably 
a condensation of that aura which surrounds us 
upon earth.’ + 

Apart from the life that is in it, the human 
body is simply a bundle of chemicals, and after 
death these chemicals often pass into the bodies 
of plants or fishes or animals, and these are eaten 
by other men; they pass into the air, and are 
breathed by other men. How can the chemicals 
be re-collected and resuscitated when they have 
become constituents in the bodies of more than 
one human being? I need not labour the point; 
but we must be quite clear about it, in view of the 
popular language that is sometimes used in hymns 
or otherwise, implying that the actual body which 
is buried lies ‘sleeping’ till the day of the Resur- 
rection when it rises from the grave. One of the 
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most appealing of our hymns begins with the 
words ‘On the Resurrection morning Soul and 
body meet again.’ If this means the body that 
was buried, as it seems to, it is not the doctrine 
of the New Testament. At any rate the words 
come much too near to the idea of the resuscitation 
of chemicals to be safe. That idea occurs in one 
or two of the Jewish apocalypses, but very rarely. 
There are two isolated passages in the New Testa- 
ment which seem to support it. Rev. xx. 13: 
“The sea gave up the dead which were in it.’ But 
this is parallel with the words ‘Death and Hades 
gave up the dead which were in them,’ which does 
not describe a physical Resurrection at all. And 
Dr. Charles is probably right in thinking that ‘the 
sea’ is only a wrong reading for ‘the treasuries,’ a 
Jewish word for the waiting place of the righteous, 
while Death and Hades describe the waiting place 
or condition of the wicked. The other passage 
probably does express a popular conception of 
the state of the dead; and it occurs in the 
Fourth Gospel of all places. In v. 24-27 is 
given mystical teaching on the Life which is 
gained here and now. ‘He that heareth My words 
and believeth on Him that sent Me...... hath 
passed from death unto life.’ ‘The hour cometh 
and now is, when the dead (i.e. the spiritually dead) 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live.’ But then there is a violent contrast 
in verse 28: ‘The hour cometh when all who are 
in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth.’ In verse 25 the hearing of the voice of 
the Son of God is a spiritual hearing; but in verse 
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28 it is physical. The dead are actually in the 
tombs where their bodies are lying, and hear the 
voice, and come forth with their bodies. A sentence 
more in conflict with the context and with the whole 
spirit of the Fourth Gospel could hardly be imagined. 
And it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it 
is a later addition to the writing. Apart from these 
two doubtful sentences there is not a word in the 
New Testament which teaches that the risen body 
is the actual body that was buried. 


Our Lorp’s RESURRECTION. 

At this point the question naturally suggests 
itseli—If it is not accurate to say that the graves 
give up the bodies that were buried in them, what 
is to be said about the Resurrection of our Lord? 
There are three factors to be considered in the 
narratives. We read firstly, that the disciples saw 
Him on the third day; secondly, that they found 
the stone rolled away from the tomb; thirdly, 
that they found the tomb empty. 


THE APPEARANCES. 

1. The disciples saw Him. I believe that to 
be utterly and perfectly true. And the reason 
why He does not appear to all Christians in the same 
way must be that in the first days it was needed 
for evidential purposes. They and the generations 
after them would never believe that He was alive 
if they had not seen Him. His risen body was not 
subject to the laws which govern chemicals. We 
are told that He appeared and disappeared; He 
shewed them wound prints which they could touch; 
He ate and walked and talked with them; sat at 
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table and broke bread. His body was such that 
by its means He could produce sense impressions 
on human beings. But that does not mean that 
it was composed of the material particles which 
were put into the tomb. 


THE STONE. 

z. What purpose can be assigned to the rolling 
away of the stone? If He could appear in a room 
with locked doors, He did not need the removal of 
the stone in order to get out of the tomb. A 
belief in the removal of the stone involves nothing 
more than a belief in a miracle wrought for 
evidential purposes, to allow the women to enter 
and see that the tomb was empty. 


THE Empty Tome. 

3. In exactly the same way a belief in the 
empty tomb involves nothing more than a belief 
in a miracle wrought for evidential purposes, for 
those who had not advanced to the condition of 
believing without seeing. 

But these evidential miracles give us no warrant 
whatever for thinking that Resurrection means the 
coming up out of the grave of the actual buried 
physical body; and they leave us as far as ever 
from understanding the nature of our Lord’s 
Resurrection body or of ours, although His visible 
presence experienced by the disciples, and His 
invisible presence experienced in the Church and — 
in ourselves, are the evidence on which we chiefly 
base our sure and certain hope that we shall live 
after death as He did. 
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DEMANDS OF REASON. 

We now revert to our question, What does our 
reason demand with regard to a future body? 
It demands three things: Firstly, that we shall 
continue to be ourselves. The continuity of the 
self-conscious Ego is the only kind of survival that 
is of any use to us. Secondly, that we shall possess 
an instrument or medium by which we can 
recognize and communicate with others. Thirdly, 
as an integral factor in the continuity of the Self 
recognizable by others, that the instrument or 
medium shall have some real and vital connexion 
with our present one. It is the last point that 
gives the true meaning to the word Resurrection. 


INTERPRETATION OF CREED. 

Bishop Gore wrote to the Church Times on 
August 8th, 1924, saying that some words of his 
at a meeting in favour of cremation had been 
misunderstood, and explaining as follows: ‘I 
affirmed in the strongest language the resurrection 
of the body (and by ‘‘body” must be meant a 
material organ), but denied that this doctrine 
carried with it the idea of the re-collection at the 
Day of Judgment of the material particles of our 
dead bodies.’ Contrast this with the statement 
of Bishop Pearson two and a half centuries 
earlier, ‘that the bodies of men, howsoever 
corrupted, wheresoever in their parts dispersed, 
how long soever dead, shall hereafter be collected 
in themselves and united to their own souls.’ 
This contrast between two. Anglican bishops 
of great weight and authority shews that the 
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_ meaning of the clause in the Creed is not self-evident, 
but needs interpretation. Bishop Gore’s position 
amounts to this: I believe in the Resurrection of 
the body, but it is not the body that was buried. 
I believe in the Resurrection of the flesh, but it 
is not the flesh that was corrupted and dispersed 
to the elements, and entered into the bodies of 
many other human beings. I believe in a material 
body after death, but it is not composed of matter 
of which we have any knowledge. And in the 
same paper a month later, Sept. 5th, the writer of 
a leading article declared that ‘the great saying 
“flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption,” 
is decisive against the idea of a re-collection of 
material particles.’ ‘Given the “spiritual” con- 
ception, it follows that the “body” is something 
other than the mere dead flesh which is laid in the 
grave; it is the transcendental principle which 
once organized that flesh, but by death has become 
dissociated from it, and is preserved in the store- 
house of Divine ideas until the consummation when 
it is re-united, in some at present unimaginable 
form, to the ego proper or spirit, to be its perfect 
vesture and vehicle, its “body of glory” for all 
eternity.’ I cannot feel quite sure of the correctness 
of the words ‘it is the transcendental principle 
which once organized that flesh.’ It is probably 
truer to say that it is the ego itself which does that. 
Nor of the idea of the naked ego being preserved 
without any vehicle. If it were, there could be no 
communication with other souls till the con- 
summation; the vehicle means the vehicle of 
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communication. And what ‘the store-house of 
Divine ideas’ means I do not know. But both the 
writer of the article and Bishop Gore make it clear 
that the words ‘body,’ ‘flesh,’ ‘matter,’ which 
have a meaning which we can understand in this 
life, must be used of something very different in 
the next. 

-- It 1s to be noted that ‘the Resurrection of the 
body’ or ‘of the flesh’ is not a Scriptural phrase. 
The New Testament writers speak of ‘the Resur- 
rection [of the person] from among the dead’ 
(avacracis éx vexpov), or ‘the Resurrection of 
the dead’ ([rav] vexpov). In Mat. xxvii. 52 a 
physical resurrection like that of Lazarus is described: 
‘and the tombs were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept were raised.’ But when 
S. Paul says (1 Cor. xv. 44) ‘it is raised a spiritual 
body,’ he explicitly denies that it is the physical 
body that is raised: ‘thou sowest not that body 
that shall be.’ The truth becomes increasingly 
clear when we consider the words in John xii. 24: 
‘Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die it abideth alone: but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’ We should not dream of ex- 
plaining those words by saying that when the 
seed dies there is a ‘resurrection of the seed.’ And 
yet to say that when the body dies there is a 
‘resurrection of the body’ is exactly analogous. 
What we want to express is that when the seed 
dies something springs into vital activity out of 
the seed; and that when the body dies, something 
springs into vital spiritual activity out of the body. 
Many people cannot recite the clause in the Creed 
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as it stands, because they think that it means what 
it does not mean. 

The majority of modern scholars are agreed that 
the physical body is not that which rises. Westcott 
may be taken as a further example. He writes!: 
“What S. Paul teaches us to expect is the mani- 
festation of a power of life according to law under 
new conditions. God giveth to every seed a body 
of its own: not arbitrarily but according to His 
most righteous will. The seed determines what 


the plant shall be, but it does not contain the plant. _ 


The golden ears with which we trust again to see 
the field waving are not the bare grains which 
were committed to the earth. The reconstruction 
of the seed when the season has come round would 
not give us the flower or fruit for which we hope. 
Nay rather the seed dies, is dissolved, that the life 
may clothe itself in a nobler form. True it is 
that we cannot in this way escape from a physical 
continuity; but it is a continuity of life and not of 
simple reconstruction. And S. Paul warns us that 
the change which we cannot follow is greater than 
the changes of earth which we can follow: that 
the development of life goes on: that the mani- 
festation of life takes place, as I said, under 
new conditions. Everything, he tells us, which 
characterises a material body, the flower no less 
than the seed, shall then cease to be.’ 


THE PRESENT SPIRITUAL Bopy. 


But further, we have seen that everlasting, 
eternal, life is viewed in the New Testament from 


1 Historic Faith, p. 137 f. 
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two points of view, which I have called the eschato- 
logical and the mystical, the one of future time, 
the other of timeless and eternal quality. And 
from the same two points of view we can regard 
the ‘spiritual body’ as S. Paul calls it. The future, 
temporal point of view is adopted in the Athanasian 
symbol: ‘at whose coming all men shall rise again 
with their bodies... The emergence into vital 
activity is pictured by the majority of Christians 
as occurring on a fixed day. But when we think 
on mystical lines, that those who are being saved 
have passed from death into life, we realize that in 
some sense the formation of the spiritual body has 
already begun, and is being progressively formed 
and matured with our spiritual progress. The 
final flower or fruit has not yet been reached, but 
the: ‘body’ which God gives to every seed is 
growing. 


WHITE ROBES. 

Dr. Charles finds it in the symbolism of the ‘white 
robes’ or ‘garments,’ the ‘garments of fine linen,’ in 
the book of the Revelation. In some passages the 
spiritual bodies are pictured as a state of final 
achievement, the completely matured fruit from 
the seed. The souls of the martyrs beneath the 
altar were given each a white robe (vi. 11). There 
were a few Christians in Sardis who had ‘not defiled 
their garments, and they shall walk with Me in 
white....he that overcometh shall in like manner 
be clothed in white garments’ (iii. 4 f.). The elders in 
heaven (iv. 4), the hundred and forty-four thousand 
(vii. 9, 13), and the heavenly armies (xix. 14) are 
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similarly clothed. And it was given to the 
wife of the Lamb ‘to be clothed in fine linen, 
shining, pure’ (xix. 8). But ideally and potentially 
they are the present possession of every Christian. 
‘I counsel thee to buy of Me white garments, that 
thou mayest clothe thyself’ (iii. 18). If some in 
Sardis did not defile their garments, it follows that 
they possessed them in this life, and that they 
could be defiled. Conversely, ‘blessed are they 
that wash their robes’ (xxii. 14). ‘They washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb’ (vii. 14). We again recall Westcott’s 
words: ‘the seed dies, is dissolved, that the life 
may clothe itself in a nobler form.’ 


RESURRECTION WITH CHRIST. 

S. Paul says much which points in the same 
direction. It is important to notice that for him 
Resurrection is always a spiritual attainment, 
impossible without the grace of God, but impossible 
also if man does not play his part. The apostle 
works out in his own way the thought contained 
in Luke xx. 35: ‘they that are accounted worthy 
to attain to that age and to the resurrection from 
the dead.’ The giving of a resurrection body by 
the mere act of God alone, and therefore the possession 
of it by the wicked, never enters his thoughts. 
‘In Christ shall all be made alive....Christ the 
Firstfruits, then they that are Christ’s at His Advent’ 
is an explicit statement of what he always implies. 
Resurrection is not mere survival of personality; 
it is the attainment to a particular condition, 
which belongs to those who have eternal life, and 
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which differentiates the Christian from the non- 
Christian. And this is potentially and progressively 
attained to and possessed by the Christian in this 
life by his mystical oneness with Christ. ‘We 
were buried with Him though baptism into death, 
that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, even so we also might 
walk in newness of life’ (Rom. vi. 4). ‘Present 
yourselves to God as those who are alive from the 
dead’ (verse 13). ‘Ye were buried with Him in 
baptism, in which also ye were raised with Him, 
through faith in the energy of God who raised 
Him from the dead’ (Col. ii. 12). ‘Us who were 
dead in trespasses did He quicken together with 
Pry = 53+ and raised us with Him, and made us 
to sit with Him in the heavenlies’ (Eph. ii. 5). 
We cannot treat the apostle’s words as mere 
metaphor. He teaches that for the Christian the 
Resurrection has, ideally and potentially, taken 
place. And the error condemned in 2 Tim. ii. 18 
that ‘the Resurrection has already taken place,’ 
was probably a materialistic perversion of his 
mystical teaching by some who were unable to 
understand it, or purposely misrepresented it. 
But this potential and progressive attainment 
must be actualized and consummated in final 
attainment, as is clearly expressed in Phil. iii. 11, 12: 
‘if that by any means I may attain to the Resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Not that I have already 
received (it) or have been already perfected, but 
I pursue, if that I may grasp that for which also 
I was grasped by Christ Jesus.’ In this earthly 
life it was his priceless gain ‘to know Christ 
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and the power of His Resurrection, becoming 
progressively conformed (cupmoppifeuevos) to His 
death,’ with the ultimate object of attaining to 
the completion of the process. 


MorPHE 

The word cuumopdifouevos is important. It 
suggests a thought found also in other passages. 
Christians—those who have already begun to share 
in the Resurrection life—are developing now a 
morphé, a form, an essence, a spiritual something, 
which is not identical with the inner central Self 
or Ego, but is an element in the whole personality, 
which is at present germinally or potentially in 
the physical body. I think we may say that this 
growing morphé corresponds to what we mean by 
the spiritual body, which will finally emerge into 
complete and liberated activity out of the physical, 
body. Look at other passages. Christians were 
destined to be conformed (cuupdppovs) to the 
Image of God’s Son (Rom. viii. 29). And the 
process which will accomplish this is described in 
2 Cor. ili. 18: ‘We are being transformed (ueramop- — 
govueOa) into the same Image from glory unto 
glory.’ Once more, S. Paul speaks of the completion 
of the process hereafter, when our spiritual morphé 
or form or body has been fully developed: ‘Who 
shall change the outward, temporary, fleeting 
fashion (synjua) of the body of our humiliation 
to be conformed (cvupuopgov) to the body of 
His glory’ (Phil iii. 21). But the change is being 
gradually wrought and prepared for now by the 
early, inchoate development of that which will 
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take the place of the physical body. And the 
apostle describes this preparation again in Gal. 
iv. 18: ‘my little children, of whom I am in travail 
again till Christ be formed (uopg¢w6y) in you.’ 
It is worth while to think out carefully the volume 
of meaning contained in this word morphé. 


CLOTHING. 

But the morphé and the clothing are not very 
different. The connexion may be illustrated by 
our Lord’s words about the lilies: ‘Solomon was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ ‘If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, etc.’ What is the clothing 
of the lily? It is the lily itself as seen and felt 
and smelled; it is everything by which its inner 
psyche finds expression. The psyche of man, as of 
beasts and plants, is clothed in a chemical body 
for purposes of time and space; but for purposes 
of eternal life it needs another sort of clothing. 
Matter as we are coming to know it is an abstract; 
it is a system of energy; its atoms are the resultants 
of forces. And by its means a Self expresses itself 
to other Selves in the relations of time and space. 
If, then, it can use another abstract, another 
system of energy, to express itself in other relations 
than of time and space, we can call that other 
system ‘matter’ if we choose, or ‘body’ or ‘flesh,’ 
provided we recognize that its properties are quite 
different from those of what we call ‘matter,’ 
‘body’ or ‘flesh’ in the physical world. The 
divine Image is potentially in every man; and as 
the lily in its developed self-expression is the lily 
clothed, so man’s true divine nature in its developed 
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self-expression is the man clothed. Thus S. Paul 
could say, ‘Ye put off the old man with his deeds, 
and ye put on the new man, which is being renewed 
unto knowledge according to the Image of Him 
who created him’ (Col. iii. 10). ‘As many of you 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ 
(Gal. iii. 27). ‘Put on, therefore, as the elect of 
God....merciful compassion, kindness, humility, 
meekness’ (Col. ili. 12). ‘That ye put off according 
to your former manner of life the old man which 
is decaying according to the deceitful lusts, and 
be continuously renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and put on the new man’ (Eph. iv. 22, 23). Flesh 
and blood, our chemical body, as St. Paul readily 
admits, cannot inherit the Kingdom of God. In 
order to do that, and to begin to do it at once, 
‘this corruptible thing must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal thing must put on immortality.’ 
‘Mortal,’ as we have seen, means not dead but 
liable to death. ‘This mortal thing’ is our physical 
body now, and it must put on immortality now. 
‘He that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
quicken also your mortal bodies’ (Rom. viii. 11)— 
quicken them now. When the apostle thought, 
in the Jewish manner, of the Advent as an event 
at a fixed point of time in the future, he spoke 
of the clothing also as future, the spiritual body 
which would swallow up all that was mortal. 
‘For we know that if the earthly house of our 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
For in this one we groan, longing to be clothed upon 
with our building which is from heaven, if that 
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being clothed we shall not be found naked. For 
we who are in this tabernacle groan being burdened 
because we wish not to be unclothed but to be 
clothed upon, that that which is mortal may be 
swallowed up by life’ (2 Cor. v. 1-4). But still 
the process towards it has already begun: ‘And 
He that wrought us for this very purpose is God, 
who hath given us the pledge (the earnest, the 
first instalment) of the spirit’ (verse 5). 

I think that this conception of the spiritual 
‘body’ gives a fuller and more satisfying meaning 
to the words in our Communion Office: ‘The Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which is given for thee— 
the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which is shed 
for thee—preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life.’ The blessing that we derive from the sacra- 
mental reception of Christ is not the preservation 
of our present chemical particles unto ever- 
lasting life. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of:,God, cannot inherit the life that 
is really life. The food is spiritual food which 
nourishes the spiritual body. 

And our own experience of men and women 
leads to the same conclusion. If we have been 
in contact with deeply spiritual persons, we know 
that there is something in them which is seen or 
felt as a beauty which is not the beauty of the 
physical body. It is that of the spiritual body, 
the morphé, the image of Christ, advanced a little 
way in its development. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that when He is 
manifested we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is’ (1 John iii. 2). 











Cuapter I. 
The Traditional Theory. 


Our path has been beset with difficulties, but 
we have been able to form some fairly definite 
conclusions, or at least to convince ourselves of 
some very strong probabilities, regarding the 
condition of the faithful departed. Now, however, 
we peer into a problem that is shrouded in almost 
total darkness—the condition after death of those 
who in this life are ‘being lost,’ who have refused 
till death to believe and repent. We must first 
study briefly the chief lines of thought for which 
the authority of Scripture has been claimed. And 
we shall see that each raises its own difficulties. 


TRADITIONAL THEORY. 

Some writers on the subject speak of the Tva- 
ditional Theory. This is a wide term embracing 
some very divergent ideas. Still it may be taken 
broadly as marking a set of ideas of a certain type. 
They are dependent, for the most part, upon 
passages of Scripture, though on certain aspects of 
the problem reason and private judgment have 
inevitably stepped in, at least since the Reformation, 
to modify the significance of Scriptural words 
when their prima facie meaning was felt to be 
impossible. 
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No CONTINUED PROBATION. 

And firstly, traditionalists are unanimous in 
holding that this life is a probation for the next, 
and that probation ceases at the moment of death. 
Mr. Gayford says,! ‘The idea of a probation after 
death is nowhere even raised in the whole Bible. 
On the other hand, wherever the Last Judgment 
is mentioned, it is upon the earthly life only that 
the examination is made and the sentence passed.’ 
From the moment of death all souls are divided 
absolutely into two classes, the approved and the 
reprobate. Opinions are not unanimous as to 
what it is that has determined their fate: but there 
is a general consensus that no possibility remains 
for any to move from the one class into the other. 
‘Every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire.’ The 
fate of a tree cut down and burnt is irreversible. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus is understood 
to mean that immediately after death there is a 
consignment to woe or to bliss respectively, whether 
in an intermediate waiting condition, or at once 
in heaven or hell, with an impassable gulf fixed 
between them. And all our Lord’s parables and 
teaching on the Advent and Judgment imply that 
the differentiation of men will be in consequence 
of their goodness or badness during their earthly 
life, no room being left for repentance or change 
afterwards. And the same can be claimed of other 
parts of the New Testament, e.g.: ‘It is appointed 
unto men once to die, and after this (is appointed) 


1 The Future State, p. 33. 
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Judgment’ (Heb. ix. 27). ‘The sea [? treasuries] 
gave up the dead that were in it, and Death and 
Hades gave up the dead that were in them, and 
they were judged each of them according to their 
works’ (Rev. xx. 13). ‘This ministry and apostle- 
ship from which Judas fell away to go to his own 
place’ (Acts i. 25). 

But it must be remembered again that when our 
Lord spoke of the Advent and Judgment it was 
always as of a two-fold event in the immediate 
future. And this belief prevailed, as we have seen, 
in the minds of most Christian writers in the first 
century. All the writers of the New Testament 
epistles who expected the Advent in the very near 
future (S. Paul, at first at any rate, thought it 
would occur within his own lifetime) placed the 
Judgment in the closest connexion with it. And 
consequently it did not cross their thoughts that 
there could be any interval after death which 
might afford an opportunity for repentance. It is 
strange that those who base upon Scripture their 
certainty that probation ends at death do not 
take account of the condition of mind of Christians 
in the first century, who expected that the Advent 
and the accompanying Judgment would be so 
immediate that even for those who had died the 
interval was negligible. The condition of departed 
souls did not seem to be a matter which called for 
discussion. The Thessalonians indeed, at an early 
date, had a fear that the few Christians who had 
already died might not share in the glories and 
blessings of the Advent with the bulk of the 
Christian Church who would be still alive when 
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it occurred. But after nineteen centuries, during 
which the Advent and Judgment, as they expected 
them, have not taken place, our point of view is 
of necessity wholly different, and we are therefore 
compelled to recognize that Scripture can afford 
virtually no evidence as to the condition of souls 
during long ages after the death of the body. 


NATURAL IMMORTALITY. 

The second point of agreement between tra- 
ditionalists is that every soul not only survives 
death but survives for ever. This natural or 
essential immortality, as though the metaphysical 
quality of the soul were such as to render its 
dissolution impossible, is characteristic of much 
Greek thought, notably that of Plato. Annihilation 
was so abhorrent to the Greeks that, according to 
Plutarch, they would rather suffer eternal torment 
in Hades. And the philosophical conception of 
immortality formed in the minds of many Christian 
writers was reached largely under Plato’s influence. 
But it is probable also that—instinctively, and not 
as the result of reasoning—it was held almost 
universally by early races. As Mr. Gayford? says, 
‘The great majority of mankind have believed that 
the soul in some way or other survives death; 
and the possibility of further danger threatening 
the existence of the soul after death does not seem 
to have entered their minds. Speaking generally, 
then, the belief in survival is practically an un- 
expressed belief in natural immortality.’ 

If this belief is right, then the punishment of 


10b., cit., Pp. 109. 
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a soul can be endless. But that is not the form 
that the argument from Scripture can safely take, 
because there is not one explicit statement in the 
whole of the Bible that the nature of the soul is 
such that nothing can ever deprive it of existence. 
The popular idea of Sheol in the Old Testament 
assumed survival of some sort, but so attenuated 
and shadowy that no rewards or punishments were 
attached to it. Hebrew psychology in Old Testa- 
ment times was not advanced enough to form a 
reasoned theory of the soul’s indestructibility. 
The words of Gen. i. 26, 27, ‘Let us make man in 
Our image, according to Our likeness,’ ‘God created 
man in His image,’ will not yield that meaning. 
The writer of the chapter was not a philosophical 
thinker of a Platonic type. There is not a sign 
that his narrative is in any way related to the 
Wisdom literature, or to Greek thought. He 
wished to contrast man with the beasts, and, without 
thinking out the logical implications that might 
be found in his words, he said simply that man was 
made like God; his self-consciousness and intelli- 
gence were created similar in kind to those which 
man attributes to God. I feel sure that the writer 
had no thought at all of suggesting that the nature 
of man’s soul was such as to involve endless survival 
of death. 
ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 

The argument from Scripture cannot be that 
because the soul is essentially immortal punishment 
must be endless, but the converse—because Scripture 
teaches that punishment is endless, the soul must 
be immortal in order to suffer it. Numerous 
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passages have been claimed in support of this. 
For example, ‘The chaff He will burn with fire 
unquenchable’ (Mat. iii. 12, Luke iii. 17). ‘Ever- 
lasting fire’ (Mat. xviii. 8). ‘Everlasting punish- 
ment’ (xxv. 46). ‘Gehenna where their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched’ (Mark 
ix. 48). ‘Everlasting judgment’ (Heb. vi. 2). 
‘Penalty of everlasting fire’ (Jude 7). ‘Wandering 
stars for whom the blackness of darkness has been 
reserved for ever’ (verse 13). ‘The smoke of their 
torment goeth up for ever and ever, and they 
have no rest day or night’ (Rev. xiv. 11; similarly 
xix. 3). ‘Tormented day and night for ever and 
ever’ (xx. 10). The passages which speak of un- - 
quenchable fire will be examined below. And we 
have already seen that the literal, temporal force 
of ‘everlasting’ (a’évos) in our Lord’s words must 
be balanced by the deeper qualitative meaning 
which He gave to it. If this is done, and if, as is 
possible or probable, His apocalyptic language has 
been heightened in Christian tradition, there is 
not much beyond the stern Jewish symbolism, such 
as is reflected in Jude and the Revelation, to form 
the scriptural basis of the doctrine of endless 
punishment. 


A PARTICULAR JUDGMENT. 

But those who agree that probation ends at 
death, and that the punishment of the reprobate 
never ends, differ on important points. If the 
Last Judgment of the lost, as of the saved, is only 
a public declaration of an already established fact, 

“revealing openly to themselves and to others the full 
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horror of their woe, the question must still be asked, 
Does the punishment begin immediately after death, 
or is it postponed till after the Last Judgment? 
In other words, Is there a ‘particular judgment’ 
on each sinful soul at death, condemning it imme- 
diately to the punishment of Hell, a punishment 
which continues for ever after the public declaration ? 
or does the soul simply wait till the last Judgment, 
separate from the righteous who are waiting in 
Paradise, but not actively punished? This dis- 
tinction is difficult because separation from the 
righteous is itself a punishment and implies a 
particular judgment. Both these views have found 
support in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. But 
it must be remembered again how large an effect on 
Scriptural language was produced by the ex- 
pectation of the first Christians that the Advent 
and Judgment would be in the very near future. 
The end of the world order, the Advent, Judgment, 
and beginning of punishment and bliss, were all 
one complex event, and whether men were dead 
or alive when it occurred it would be so soon that 
any interval was non-calculable. The passage that 
I quoted before from the 19th Homily, ‘Let us 
think that the soul of man passing out of the body 
goeth straightways either to heaven or else to 
hell,’ probably does represent what was virtually 
the general expectation in New Testament times. 
The writers, therefore, could not teach, properly 
speaking, a particular judgment at death, but 
only a general Judgment which, to all intents and 
purposes, would follow immediately upon death in 
the case of those who died, and would come upon 
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many who were still alive. Failure to recognize 
this has caused much of the difficulty in the minds 
of traditionalists. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that while the lengthening chain of centuries 
presents to us one of the most fundamental elements 
in the problem, that element for the New Testament 
writers did not exist. 


TORMENT. 

The second point of difference, which is mainly 
one between ancient and modern traditionalists, 
is the nature of the punishment inflicted on the 
lost. It used to be thought, with very little varia- 
tion that they would be, as the seer says, ‘tormented 
day and night for ever and ever.’ Every mention 
of fire in this connexion has been taken as evidence. 
Some would even say that if there was a particular 
judgment at death, and an interval between that 
and the final Judgment, the wicked could not be 
punished during the interval because they were 
not yet in possession of bodies; but that at the 
Advent they would rise with their bodies for the 
great Assize, and then there was something which 
could be tortured for evermore! There was not 
enough of the historic sense and literary under- 
standing to realize the extent to which Jewish 
language was symbolic and not literal. Consider, 
for instance the last three verses of the book of 
Isaiah. The writer speaks of the new heaven and 
the new earth, the permanence of the nation of 
Israel, the coming of all flesh to worship at Jerusalem 
every new moon and Sabbath; that is a restored 
and beautified Jerusalem under Utopian conditions. 
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And he closes with the words, ‘And they shall go 
forth [7.e., outside the walls where the fires in the 
valley of Hinnom are always smouldering, and 
burning up the refuse of the city], and they shall 
look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed against Me, for their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and 
they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.’ The 
whole thing is symbolic. Carcases for ever eaten 
by worms, and for ever burning in fire, in the new 
earth which God will make, cannot be, and were 
never meant to be, interpreted literally. And when 
our Lord adopted the symbolic language and said, 
‘It is better for thee to enter into the Kingdom of 
God with one eye than having two eyes to be cast 
into Gehenna, where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched’ (Mark ix. 47 f.); and when 
John the Baptist did the same and said ‘the chaff 
He will burn with unquenchable fire’ (Mat. ii. 12, 
Luke iii. 17), neither of them can have meant it 
more literally than the writer of the words in Isaiah. 
And when the author of the epistle of Jude spoke of 
the burning cities of the plain as types of everlasting 
fire, and the author of the Revelation made his 
pages livid with flames, the lake of fire, the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone, the smoke 
of the torment that goeth up for ever and ever, 
I do not think that they could have imagined 
that readers for centuries afterwards would take 
their language to be anything but symbolic. But 
they did: they allowed themselves to materialize 
the mass of Scriptural symbols to an extent that 
is astonishing to the modern mind. 
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CALLOUS EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Not only so, but they adopted from the Old 
Testament and Jewish apocalypses the language of 
rigid exclusiveness, and terrible callousness towards 
the suffering of others. When they thought of the 
millions of heathen who have never had the slightest 
chance of hearing the Christian message, many 
would have said that every human being who has 
not been saved through faith in Christ would 
suffer the punishment of hell for ever. They 
would have said or sung with fervent acquiescence 
the words of Ps. lxxix. 6, ‘Pour out Thy wrath 
upon the heathen that have not known Thee.’ 
Some would have expressed the conditions of 
salvation somewhat differently; they would have 
laid more stress on the necessity of being within 
the Church. Unbaptized infants, for example, 
would burn for ever, in company with all Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics. But whether the 
Church was thought of organically and sacramentally 
or as a body of Christian believers, the principle 
was the same: outside the Church there is only 
eternal punishment. 


HISTORIC SENSE. 

A variety of causes has operated to change our 
feeling about these things. In the first place, as I 
have already suggested, there has been the growth 
of an historic sense and literary understanding. 
Modern study of ancient literature in general, and 


1Jn the Prayer Book of the Church of Ireland has been 
imserted a prayer for foreign missions containing the words 
‘Look with compassion upon the heathen that have not 
known Thee,’ 
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of the Bible in particular, has enabled men to carry 
their thoughts and feelings back into sympathy 
with the writers, gaining an insight into their en- 
vironment and mental conditions. Thus we are 
more able to realize what is symbol and what is not. 


IDEA OF GOD’s CHARACTER. 

Secondly, God has been revealing Himself in 
many parts and by many methods. And one of 
these methods has been to draw Christians to a 
close, sympathetic, united study of Jesus Christ. 
They have realized that all that they know about 
the character of God comes through Him. They 
have learnt of God’s valuation of the individual, 
of His Fatherhood, His love, mercy, tenderness, 
readiness to forgive, sympathy with men’s frailty. 
Spiritual experience, and a growing understanding 
of Christ and of God, have helped to wipe out many 
of the crudities of medieval eschatology. 


HUMANITARIANISM. 

Again, with the knowledge of the character of 
God has come a growing recognition of the solidarity 
of man. The rise of humanitarianism, with its 
resultant democracy, the slow merging of classes, 
races, castes, and colours has been due to an in- 
creasing acceptance of the fact that every man 
and woman on this earth possesses an equal in- 
trinsic value in virtue of his or her humanity. 
All this has tended to make us feel that many of 
the old ideas are impossible, and that, however 
widely our hearts may be enlarged, God is greater 
than our hearts and knoweth all things. We are 
sure that any trace of unfairness or cruelty in Him 
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is impossible; that endless physical torment is 
unthinkable, and predestination to endless physical 
torment, if possible, even more unthinkable. 


PHILOSOPHY DEMANDS UNITY. 

Once more, philosophy has a strong word to say. 
The men of old time looked out upon the world 
with the eyes of children; it was simply ‘full of 
a number of things.’ But the task of natural 
science has been, and always will be, gradually 
to reduce the ‘things’ to system, and so to advance 
our understanding and calculation of motion that 
the universe may finally be covered by one all- 
embracing formula. That is to say, the science 
of physical things is making towards the unity of 
the material universe. And every branch of 
science that concerns itself with that which is 
non-material is engaged in the same task in its 
own sphere. Enough has been learnt to make 
human thought dissatisfied till the All reveals 
itself as a unity. And it is quite impossible for 
theology to remain isolated from the rest of human 
thought, though it has as ‘yet arrived no nearer to 
explaining how the unity is to come about. At 
some time, and in some way, the conception of 
God, ‘all in all,’ must be found to harmonize with, 
and account for, man’s power of volition, his 
creative, self-determining will. Human reason 
demands an eschatology that will finally spell 
unity. It may well be that human brains on 
earth will never compass it, but that it is 
reserved for the higher understanding that will 
be ours when that which is perfect is come. 


Cuapter II. 
Conditional Immortality. 


IN strong contrast with the ‘traditional theory’ 
stands one for which some writers have claimed 
to find considerable support in the letter of Scripture 
—the theory that man’s soul is not essentially 
immortal, but on the contrary that immortality 
is a divine gift, or a divine potentiality, which 
must be made good by man’s own spiritual strivings. 
Hence the soul that continues to reject the gift, 
and refuses persistently to develop the potentiality, 
will at length become extinct. It is annihilated 
because it has not fulfilled the spiritual conditions 
necessary for endless existence. This has come 
to be generally known as the theory of Conditional 
Immortality. It concerns not mere survival but 
endless survival. It is freely admitted as possible, 
indeed many supporters claim as a high probability, 
that probation does not end at the moment of 
death. But if the sinner persists in his sinfulness 
in the face of every opportunity of repentance 
that may be afforded him after death, it is held 
that he cuts himself off by his own act from the 
life of God, annihilating his own soul. 


FIRE. 

Holders of this view have gone as far as the 
traditionalists in fastening hard dogma upon 
Jewish metaphors. While the latter think that 
burning must in every case mean ‘felt penalty’ 
(as Theophylact called it), the former think that 
when our Lord spoke of destruction by fire, He 
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intended to teach annihilation, stress being laid on 
the simile of the burning of vegetables, which 
cannot feel pain: trees (Mat. iii. 10 = Luke iii. 9; 
Mat. vii. 19), chaff (Mat. iii. 12 = Luke iii. 17), tares 
(Mat. xiii. 40), branches (John xv. 6). ‘Unquench- 
able fire’ is not fire which will burn for ever, but fire 
which cannot be quenched till it has done its work. 


DESTRUCTION. 

Passages are further quoted which speak of 
‘perdition’ or ‘destruction’ (a7#Aea), and ‘to 
perish’ or ‘be destroyed’ (a70AdvoOa). For 
example: ‘Broad is the road that leadeth to 
destruction’ (Mat. vil. 13). ‘Vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction’ (Rom. ix. 22). ‘Whose end 
is destruction’ (Phil. ili. 19), the word ‘end’ in 
this passage being often emphasized in support 
of the theory. See also 1 Tim. vi. 9, Heb. x. 39, 
2 Peter ii. I, 3, iii. 7,16. For the verb, active and 
passive, see Mat. x. 28, 39 (Luke xvii. 33), xvi. 25/f. 
(Mark viii. 35, Luke ix. 23 f.), John ili. 16, x. 28, and 
several passages of S. Paul. And éAeOpos (1 Thes. v. 3, 
2 Thes. i. 9, Tim. vi. 9) has the same force. But 
in no single passage is it certain that the word 
implies extinction. In some places aoAAvcOa has 
meanings far short of that; for instance: ‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mat. xv. 24). ‘The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost’ (Luke xix. 10). ‘He that is weak is 
lost—ruined—by thy knowledge’ (x Cor. viii. 11). 
There is no doubt that the persistent sinner will 
vuin his own soul, he will lose all that is worth 
having. But no instance of these words can be 
adduced which forms a safe support for the doctrine 
of annihilation. 
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The same must be said with regard to the words 
‘death’ and ‘life.’ The meaning of ‘life’ and 
‘live’ in the New Testament when used of the 
soul can never be confined to that of existence; 
they always mean the only sort of existence that 
deserves the name of ‘life,’ ‘that which is really 
life’ as it is called in r Tim. vi. 19. And therefore 
‘death’ can never with certainty be understood 
to mean cessation of existence. A true interpreta- 
tion is seen in I Tim. v. 6: the wanton widow ‘is 
dead while she liveth’; she has lost already all 
that is worth having of life, but her soul is not 
extinct. And the writer of the Revelation did not 
think that the lake of fire ‘which is the second 
death’ (xx. 14, xxi. 8) was incompatible with endless 
torment. Other passages are quoted. For example 
‘If any man destroy the temple of God, him will 
God destroy’ (1 Cor. iii. 17). But can the meaning 
of annihilation be put into the second part of the 
verse when it is impossible to put it into the first? 
It means that if anyone spiritually corrupts or 
ruins (¢@e/pe:) himself, the temple of God, God 
wills that the result shall be his (complete) corruption 
or ruin.’ ‘He that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption, ruin (#Oopayv)’ (Gal. vi. 8). 
The meaning of these passages is echoed in 2 Pet. ii. 
12: ‘they shall be ruined (f@apycovra:) in their 
own ruin (f@opa),’ the ruin that they have brought 
upon themse.ves. 

GEHENNA. 

Again, some of the upholders of the view think 
that many of our Lord’s words about the fate of 
the wicked, for example all those in which He 
speaks about Gehenna, refer only to the suffering 
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which they must undergo in the interval between 
death and the Judgment. Gehenna is only a stage 
on the way to annihilation. But this requires a 
good deal to be read into His words which is 
certainly not on the surface. One of the earliest 
defenders of Conditional Immortality, the Latin 
writer Arnobius in the first quarter of the fourth 
century, did less violence to the words in teaching 
that a Gehenna of unquenchable fire was—not a 
punishment preceding annihilation, but—the means 
whereby sinners were gradually consumed and 
finally annihilated. Moreover it is claimed that 
extinction may rightly be called ‘everlasting 
punishment,’ since it is punishment which has 
endless effect. But Agar Beet, who is himself 
cautiously inclined to the theory, calls attention to 
passages which speak of proportional retribution; 
some will be beaten with many, and some with 
few stripes. And he points out that degrees of 
punishment imply consciousness, and there are no 
degrees in extinction. 


‘SPIRIT’ IN S. PAUL. 

Once more, it has been thought that the theory 
is implied in S. Paul’s teaching on the Spirit. He 
occasionally uses the word in the ordinary sense 
of the human spirit, more or less equivalent to 
‘heart,’ ‘mind,’ ‘feelings.’ But his distinctive 
doctrine is that Spirit is a divine gift, the Spirit of 
God Himself, which is possessed only by the 
‘spiritual man.’ The Christian is baptized into 
Christ, into one Spirit, he is immersed in a super- 
earthly atmosphere in which he lives and walks. 


1 The Last Things, p. 186. 
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So that in many passages there is no clear distinction 
between the divine spirit and the spirit of the 
Christian, while the merely ‘psychic,’ natural, 
non-spiritual man does not possess Spirit at all. 
The thought is echoed in Jude 10, ‘These are.... 
psychic, not having Spirit.’ And the Conditionalists 
hold that only those will escape extinction who 
have Spirit in S. Paul’s sense. That is, the psychic 
are as the beasts, and as the beasts will cease to be. 
But this proves too much. It proves that the death 
of the body is their extinction, no room being left 
for a Judgment at the Advent which S. Paul 
certainly expected, nor for the ‘everlasting fire’ 
pictured by the writer of the epistle of Jude. 

Thus while the traditional view cannot find 
consistent support in the words of Scripture, it 
is doubtful if the conditional view can find any 
clear support at all. Of course if immortality 
is understood qualitatively—in what Prof. 
MacKintosh! describes as ‘the characteristically 
Christian meaning of the word’—of the life that 
is life indeed, eternal life, the life that Christ came 
to provide abundantly, the New Testament is 
unanimous that it is conditional. But it is not 
at all clear that its possession or non-possession 
involves existence or extinction respectively. When 
Prof. Macintyre says, ‘If there be any other kind 
of immortality the New Testament knows nothing 
of it,’ he cancels at a stroke the idea of those who 
hold that the future punishment of the wicked is 
thought of by our Lord and others as endless. 


1Quoted by Prof. R. G. Macintyre in Immortality (ed. 
Sir James Marchant), p. 93. He suggests the term ‘potential 

Immortality.’ 
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Cuapter III. 
Universal Restoration. 


THE third view, which is even further removed 
from the traditional, is that of Umversal Restoration, 
namely that in the end all souls will be saved. 
The hell to which the wicked are condemned is 
real but temporary. Punishment in hell is cor- 
rective and remedial, and will one day produce its 
desired results. An omnipotent God cannot be 
endlessly opposed by the will of man. The time 
must come when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, that He may be all in all. The earliest 
Christian who is known to have formulated this 
view was the bold and original thinker Origen 
in the middle of the third century. It is found 
again in Gregory of Nyssa towards the end of 
the fourth, and by Theodore of Mopsuestia early 
in the fifth. 


SCRIPTURAL SUPPORT. 

As in the case of both the other views its 
supporters take their stand upon the wording of 
Scripture. ‘Our Saviour God who willeth that all 
men should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of truth’ (1 Tim. ii. 3). Through Christ ‘it was 
God’s good pleasure to reconcile all things unto 
Him’ (Col. i. 20), ‘The mystery of His will, 
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according to His good pleasure which He purposed 
in Him unto a dispensation of the fullness of the 
times, to sum up all things in Christ’ (Eph. i. 9 f.). 
Here is stated clearly enough God’s will and 
intention and purpose. But it is quite as clearly 
His will that man should be united to Him in love 
and obedience now in this life, and yet the mystery 
of man’s will lies in its ability to thwart the divine 
intention and purpose. The ‘disappointment’ of 
God in His dealings with men is a glaring fact of 
everyday life. Whatever consummation, therefore, 
Christians may hope and long for, and whatever 
end they may feel to be congruous with their 
ideas of God, such Scriptural passages are not a 
proof that it must necessarily be reached. Again, 
the divine method of reaching this result, the saving 
work of Christ, has, of course, a universal aim. 
‘As through one trespass the judgment came unto 
all men to condemnation, even so through one 
act of righteousness the free gift came unto all 
men to justification of life’ (Rom. v. 18, R.V.) 
‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22). ‘The saving 
grace of God hath appeared unto all men’ 
(Tit. ii. rz). ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Me’ (John xii. 32). These 
and similar passages do not mean more than 
that Christ’s work, His Incarnation, Death, and 
Resurrection, have made provision of salvation 
for all; they do not state that in the long run every 
man will necessarily and inevitably accept it. 
That it is not so is, in fact, implied in 1 Tim. iv. Io: 
‘We have hoped in the living God, who is the 
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Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.’ 
For those who refuse to believe the potentiality of 
salvation never becomes actual. Among other 
passages is quoted Phil. ii. 10 f.: “He hath given 
Him a name which is above every name, that in 
the name of Jesus [1.e., the divine name which 
Jesus has won] every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and on the earth and under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord.’ This is a rhapsody in praise of 
Christ who has attained to supreme honour after 
supreme humility. As Lightfoot shews, ‘things in 
heaven, etc.’ probably means the whole creation, 
animate and inanimate, that will thankfully confess 
the Lordship of Jesus. It cannot be pressed into 
use as a basis of the doctrine of universalism. 
And the value of the verse as evidence is lessened 
when it is compared with Rom. xiv. 11, where 
the same words ‘to Me every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall confess to God’ are a direct 
quotation from Is. xlv. 23. In Isaiah they mean 
only that Gentiles at the ends of the earth as well 
as Jews shall worship God. And in Romans they 
mean that Gentiles and Jews alike shall bow before 
the judgment seat of God. 


RESTITUTION. 

To these passages may be added Acts iii. 21: 
‘Whom the heavens must receive until the times 
of the restitution of all things, which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets, etc.’ 
(A.V.) “... . until the times of restoration of 
all things, whereof God spake, etc.’ (R.V.). In 
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these renderings ‘which’ and ‘whereof,’ following 
the comma, might seem to refer either to the 
‘restitution,’ ‘restoration,’ or to the ‘times.’ The 
former is impossible, since the relative pronoun is 
plural in the Greek. But the latter is also im- 
possible because, since the ‘times’ are coincident 
with the coming of Christ whom the heavens have 
received, it places the restitution or restoration of 
all things, in the universalist sense, at the Advent, 
an idea of which no other vestige is found in Scripture. 
The words may refer to the expectation of a new 
world, which is described in Mat. xix. 28 as ‘the 
regeneration’; at the Advent begins the renewal of 
all things. Or, as Dalman! thinks, the passage is 
to be explained by a reference to an underlying 
Aramaic word: ‘the times of the establishment, 
fulfilment, of all things which God spake, etc.’, 
the relative pronoun referring, not to ‘the times,’ 
but to ‘all things’; and this is supported by the 
Syriac version. It will be seen that neither ex- 
planation has the least bearing on universalism. 


THE SAVIOUR-JUDGE. 

A modification of the universalist view has 
been suggested by J. Langton Clarke, The Eternal 
Saviour-Judge. He attempts to preserve the force 
of the moral and philosophical demand for final 
unity, and also of the Scriptural passages which ~ 
underlie the traditional view of endless punishment. 
He holds that God’s sole purpose in punishing must 
be to correct and reform the sinner. He is thus 
‘Saviour-Judge,’ the Reality of which the Israelite 


1 Words of Jesus, p. 178. 
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judge, king, and champion was the type. The 
effect of His judgment will be that those who 
persist in sin are punished until they awake to 
the depths to which sin has brought them, and 
repent. But though they have repented, they have 
reached such a condition that they can never rise 
to the fullness of bliss, and will in that respect 
suffer endlessly; yet they are reformed enough to 
realize that their condemnation has been just; 
they will acquiesce in it and find peace. And in 
their inferior condition they will be servants to 
those who have attained blessedness. It does not 
seem necessary to say more on this form of 
universalism than that it fails both to satisfy the 
demand for unity, and also to preserve the spirit 
of the Scriptural passages. 


Cuaprer IV. 
Difficulties of the Problem. 


Now that we have briefly considered the various 
theories which have been proposed, it has become 
increasingly clear that God has not given us in the 
words of Scripture a final and infallible revelation 
on the subject. Nor, indeed, has He done so on 
any other subject which is a matter of the intellect. 
He has given us a final and infallible revelation of 
Himself in a Person, who is seen and known partly 
in the pages of Scripture, and partly in the history 
of the Church which is His Body, and in our own 
experience as members of the Body. But no 
doctrine, view, or theory about this life or the next 
can be considered certainly ‘proved,’ if it is based 
solely on the wording of the Bible, because the 
wording can in numberless cases be interpreted 
differently by different people. The authority of 
the Church as the interpreter of Scripture does not 
carry us very far on the subject of the fate of the 
wicked, since there are few problems on which the 
voice of the Church—not the Roman, but the whole 
Catholic Church—has been less clear and final. 
And since the teaching in various parts of Scripture 
appears to differ on some of the most important 
elements in the problem, we can only conclude that 
God has not willed to give us in Scripture exact and 
certain knowledge. Any scheme of doctrine on 
the subject can be arrived at only by selecting some 
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passages and neglecting others. We live in a 
condition which our minds represent to us in terms 
of three dimensions. And if, as is possible, the 
minds of the departed think in terms of more than 
three, perhaps of an increasing scale of dimensions 
as they rise to ever higher conditions of being, how 
can we, with our limited thoughts and language, 
imagine that we can claim, with any sort of con- 
fidence, to be able to form correct and adequate 
views about the life beyond death? 

But that does not dispense us from groping for 
such knowledge as we are capable of. We know 
only in part, we see only an obscure and enigmatic 
mirrored reflection of the true facts; but, we have 
some knowledge of God, and we have our divinely 
implanted reason, and we have the writings of those 
who stood closest to our Lord on earth, and were 
indwelt by the illuminating power of His Spirit. 
And in intellectual, as in other matters, we must 
be faithful in the little that we have, in order to 
prepare ourselves to be faithful in much more to come. 

When we start out to explore, every path that we 
attempt leads us to the brink of impenetrable 
mystery. We want to try to determine in the case 
of those who in this life are ‘being lost,’ as we did 
in the case of those who are ‘being saved,’ whether 
there is a possibility of probation and growth after 
death. If there is, it means that there is a possibility 
after death of their repentance and forgiveness. 
And forgiveness, as we have seen, means God’s 
reception of the penitent back into touch with His 
power and love which can gradually heal his soul, 
and lead him on through suffering and growth to 
perfection. 
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THOSE WITHOUT OPPORTUNITY OF REPENTANCE. 

According to the traditional view, among those 
who are ‘being lost’ are countless souls that seem 
to have had no opportunity of repentance in 
this life. Unnumbered millions of heathen, since 
mankind first appeared on this planet, have never 
had the faintest chance of learning of divine 
salvation in Christ, There are the swarms of 
children in the slums of great cities, within the 
era of Christianity, who have inherited physical 
tendencies to sin, who have been taught and 
nurtured in sin, and who have died with the 
spiritual element in their being as ungrown as 
if it had never existed. Countless infants have 
died long before their spiritual development could 
begin. Many persons have been imbecile from 
birth, and have died physically and mentally 
incapable of learning anything whatever. All 
these form a multitude far in excess of those 
who have been in the way of salvation. If their 
souls are annihilated at the death of the body, 
God has allowed an enormous mass of human 
beings, who are the climax of His creation on earth, 
to be as the beasts or the vegetables which perish. 
The spark of the divine nature which is the glory 
of their humanity, the potentiality of growth in 
the likeness of His image, has been quenched without 
any offence or fault of theirs. They are cut off 
because they are not in union with Him, though 
they have never had a chance of being brought 
into union with Him. Our sense of justice revolts 
from the idea. If, on the other hand, they survive 
death, in what position does their lack of opportunity 
place them? 
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Some would meet the question by denying their 
lack of opportunity. ‘The standard,’ says Mr. 
Gayford,! ‘by which the Judgment is fixed for 
each one will be that exact measure of responsibility 
which belongs to him. Each man will be judged 
according to his light, by the law to which he is 
bound, and by the use which he has made of his 
opportunities. The heathen in Mat. xxv. 317. 
are judged by their obedience to the simplest laws 
of human kindness. The Gentile will be judged by 
the standard of his conscience, the Jew by his law 
(Rom. ii. 6-29, esp. 12-15, 26).’ But as Prof. 
Macintyre? says, ‘it will in most cases require to 
be a very lax judgment to attain its object.’ And 
‘this modified orthodoxy is in danger of belittling 
the place of Jesus Christ in the divine economy of 
redemption, and making void the word of Scripture, 
“neither is there any other name under heaven 
that is given among men wherein we must be 
saved.””’ But further puzzling difficulties are 
raised. If the criterion is ‘the law to which he 
knows he is bound,’ the infants and the imbeciles 
from birth do not appear to have any part or lot 
in the matter. Mr. Gayford can only say that 
they ‘may have in the sight of God a just standard 
by which they may be judged.’ We cannot feel 
satisfied with ‘may have.’ But even if we grant 
that in this life, in their infancy, or imbecility, 
there is a just standard for them (though we cannot 
give the words any practical meaning), and class them 
with heathen and Jews, we are confronted with a 
greater difficulty. The dividing line is drawn 
between those who have lived up to their lights 


10P. cit., p. 92. *Op. cht., p. 94. 
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and been obedient to the law that they know, 
and those who have not. The former are to have 
further probation after death, the latter are not. 
But with Jews and heathen, as with Christians, 
there is every degree of obedience or disobedience 
to the law that they know. They are not all 
completely good or completely bad. And therefore 
they must be saved or not saved according to 
whether their good works or their bad works 
predominate. But that is precisely the error 
which S. Paul spent his best years in fighting. 

It is safer to say that because Christ died for 
all mankind, and the opportunities of uniting the 
soul to God through Him in penitence and faith 
are denied to many in this life, they will be given 
ample opportunities of doing so in the future life. 
This avoids the quantitative conception of goodness 
in the case of Jews and heathen, and barren 
speculations as to the measure of responsibility of 
the infants and the imbeciles. 

But the deepest problem has yet to be faced— 
the condition after death of those who have had 
opportunities in this life, and have persistently 
refused to make use of them, and have died 
impenitent and unsaved. The alternatives offered 
us are endless suffering in hell, annihilation, and 
restoration. 

A TEsT CASE. 

Let us imagine a test case put before the supporters 
of each view, and consider their answers. The 
case that I propose is far from being merely 
theoretical and improbable; analogous circum- 
stances may have occurred many times in the — 
world’s history. 
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Two soldiers, A and B, have lived in persistent 
and unrepented sin; they have refused divine 
salvation in Christ. They are in a trench, and have 
burst out into deadly anger against each other. 
That is, they have again committed grievous sin. 
The outward quarrel has ceased, perhaps stopped 
by an officer, but both continue to nurse feelings 
of anger and hatred. A few minutes later A is 
killed by a shell. B is overwhelmed with contrition, 
realizes the sinfulness of his life, repents of this last 
and of all his sins, and receives divine forgiveness, 
that is, he is received back into contact with the 
divine power and love which can gradually heal 
and perfect his soul. But immediately afterwards 
he is killed by another shell. If our course of 
thought has been on right lines, B is numbered 
amongst those who have further opportunities of 
probation; his spiritual development can continue 
till he enters into the full inheritance of the saints 
in light. Is A, because he did not repent in the 
few minutes before his death, doomed to endless 
suffering in hell? We may indeed believe that 
God can deal in His wisdom with exceptional 
cases; but we are not in a position to pronounce 
any case exceptional; and our reason bids us seek 
for the principle on which the God of love and 
truth and justice works. 

The traditionalist feels compelled to give an 
affirmative answer to the question, because he can 
find nothing in Scripture to support the theory of 
a continued probation for the impenitent, and 
because passages can be adduced to support that 
of eternal punishment. There have been many who 
would have gone further, and said that even if A 
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had previously been a saved man by repentance 
and faith in Christ, a single unrepented mortal sin 
would send him to hell. But our whole being 
cries out against the conclusion. 

The conditionalist who thinks that immortality 
as the essential property of man’s nature has been 
wrongly imported into Christian teaching from 
Greek philosophy, will hold either the annihilation 
of A’s soul at death, or the possibility of future 
probation, with subsequent annihilation if he still 
proves reprobate. 

The universalist feels convinced, not only that 
A’s soul is indestructibly immortal and will have 
continued probation, but that the probation 
will, must, eventually lead him to repentance and 
salvation. 

SURVIVAL NOT NECESSARILY ENDLESS. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, assume the 
continued probation, and see what it involves. 
The assumption rests, of course, on the prior 
assumption of the soul’s survival of death, but 
not necessarily endless survival. Baldwin Brown} 
writes, ‘The notion of a soul immortal enough to 
live through death, but not immortal enough to 
live for ever, is too childish to be entertained 
beyond the little school of literalists who delight 
in it. The world outside will be content to believe 
that that which proves its powers to live through 
death claims its immortality.” But the little 
school of literalists is of very fair dimensions, 
and numbers some able and serious thinkers whose 
notion cannot be simply dismissed as childish. 


1 The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love, p. 64. 
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EFFECTS OF SIN. 

It is a universal experience that sin begets sin. 
The wrong gratification of an instinct strengthens 
its power and makes it harder to resist next time. 
The effects of sin are stored in the depths of our 
‘sub-consciousness,’ and increase till we do the 
wrong thing ‘instinctively’ as we say, without 
conscious intention, and with a growing inability 
to refuse to do it. It has become a bad habit. 
When the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says that Christ ‘was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin,’ many commentators 
understand the last clause to mean that only in 
one point was Christ unlike us, 7.e., that He never 
felt a temptation which was the result of past sin. 
Whether that is the meaning of the words or not, 
it is true. That sin begets sin is a law of our 
nature. But that means that it is a law of God. 


PUNISHMENT. 

And we can therefore see in it a very important 
aspect of divine ‘punishment.’ When men punish 
a criminal they invent a purely arbitrary penalty, 
a tentative expedient which it is hoped will have 
the effect of reforming the criminal for his own sake, 
and of preventing crime for the good of society, 
or the latter alone if not the former. But when 
God punishes, whatever, and however many and 
various, the objects may be which we think that 
He puts before Him, His method is to cause sin to 
produce its effects ‘automatically’ on the personality 
of the sinner and on the lives of other persons. 
S. Paul was deeply impressed with its effects on 
the sinner, aS we saw in studying his ideas on 
Judgment (p. 75 f.). 
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THE GREAT GULF. 

Now the sinner in this life, so long as he is un- 
repentant, and is therefore not received back into 
touch with God's healing, strengthening power by 
forgiveness, continues to suffer in accordance with 
this ‘law of consequences.’ And if his personality 
survives death, the law does not cease to be operative. 
Before death ‘there is a great gulf fixed’ between 
the unrepentant and the penitent, because the 
latter is in touch with God, and the former is not. 
On the surface of our earthly life, with its social 
conventions and intercourse, the gulf is not apparent; 
but it is there, and nothing but repentance can 
bridge it. After death, earthly conditions fall 
away, social conventions, social distinctions vanish, 
and there is left simply the Self with the personality 
such asit hasmadeit. And the gulf will be apparent 
in all its naked horror. This condition is nowhere 
clearly recognized in the New Testament, because 
as we have seen, the Advent and Judgment were 
expected to be so close that many would not die 
at all, and for those who did the intervening period 
was negligible. It was not thought of as a period 
in which the dead were in an Intermediate State. 
But if there is a period, as the centuries have shewn 
us, between death and final bliss or final misery, 
_ those who are in touch with God are in every degree 
of development, but the gulf between all of them 
and those who are not in touch with God remains. 


CONDITIONS FOR REPENTANCE. 

“What, then, can be said about the continued 
probation of the unrepentant sinner ?—assuming 
that he is given the opportunity of it. It may 
well be that the conditions for repentance are more 
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favourable for him after death than before, for 
two reasons. In the first place, his instincts, 
his psycho-physical dispositions are no longer 
physical but psychical only. The earthly flesh, 
which S. Paul thought of as the seat, the handle 
of sin, has gone with its feelings and lusts. He has 
survived death with all the effects of his past 
sinfulness still stored in his personality, but the 
chief material for renewed sin has been removed. 
And secondly, the influences which are brought to 
bear on him may very likely be greater. In this 
life the great gulf does not preclude the influence 
of those who love God; and afterwards their 
nearness to Him, and therefore their spiritual 
power of influence, grows with their growth. 
Missionary souls hereafter may be expected to be 
much more useful to God than they are now. 
And to that we may add the suffering which the 
sinner may feel at the thought of what he is 
contrasted with what he might be. 


FINAL IMPENITENCE. 

But if in spite of all opportunities and all in- 
fluences he still persists in sin, and will not turn 
to God, it seems to us in the nature of the case, 
that his power of choosing, his area of freedom, 
his margin of volition, must continually diminish 
and at last reach the vanishing point.. By his own 
act he has been storing his personality with sin, 
yielding to the urge of the instincts in their opposition 
to the divine that was in him, till he becomes 
wholly sinful. Being out of contact with God he 
has continually made it harder for himself to get 
back, until it became impossible. That which can 
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get back to God is akin to God, and he has nothing 
of it left. All pictures and symbols are inadequate 
to depict the suffering, the horror, the punishment’ 
of it. The traditionalist thinks that it is endless, 
the conditionalist thinks that the final completion 
of sinfulness is, by its nature, the soul’s suicide. 


Locic AND LovE. 

And yet there appear to be fatal objections to 
both. Given the natural immortality of the soul, 
the opinion of the former is the result of quite 
logical deduction. There is that in us which 
“shrieks against his creed,’ but the logic is insistent. 
We say we cannot reconcile that endless horror 
with the perfect love of God. And yet we cannot 
logically reconcile with that love any of the 
horrors of this life. We say we cannot reconcile 
that endless opposition of the human will to the 
divine with the infinite power of God. And yet it 
is not one shade easier to reconcile with that power 
a single instant of human opposition in this life. 
Theistic philosophy abhors a dualism and looks for 
ultimate unity, but logic appears to give it no 
escape from the dualism of wills. God wants man 
to turn to Him in love, and so to arrive at unity. 
But a love that is not voluntary is a contradiction 
in terms, a negation of the very laws of thought. 
And so a conclusion with regard to the traditional 
view is barred from us by this insoluble dilemma. 
As W. N. Clarke (quoted by Goudge) says: ‘the 
breadth of our hope is due to what we know of God, 
and the depth of our fear to what we know of man.’ 

The Conditionalist claims to escape the dilemma. 
The suicide of the soul, he says, brought about by 
its self-separation from the life of God till it has 
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destroyed its own power of return, relieves us 
from the awful thought that a God of perfect love 
can inflict—or allow the soul to inflict on itself— 
the endless suffering of hell; and at the same time 
satisfies our demand for ultimate unity, for when 
the impenitent are annihilated, there will result a 
unity in God of all things that are. But both these 
propositions land us in difficulties. 


EXISTENCE AND LIFE. 

The first identifies existence with spiritual oneness 
with God, or, which is the same thing, with Life. 
But so far as we can see, they are not identical. 
A soul that has chained itself irrecoverably in the 
prison of separation from God may be able to 
exist devoid of the ‘life that is life indeed,’ free, 
joyous, abundant, eternal life. It can exist in the 
body devoid of eternal life, and there is nothing 
to prove it impossible after the death of the body. 
If, on the other hand, we were to imagine that 
God in His pity, of His own free act, put him out 
of his misery by annihilating him, we should still 
be compelled to regard it as a confession of failure. 
It would mean, as Salmond! says, that ‘in some 
cases the victory of sin over man is so absolute 
that nothing remains for God but to get rid of it 
by a coup de main.’ And yet, is the victory of 
sin less absolute if the punishment is endless? 

THE FAILURE OF GOD. 

This brings us to the difficulty in the second 
proposition. God has an eternal purpose, ‘the 
purpose of the ages’ as S. Paul calls it; He has 
‘worked hitherto’; the activity of His divine 

8 The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 499. 
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Being has led up to the development of man; He 
has revealed Himself in the perfect Man in order to 
work towards the final perfection of all men, when 
the whole groaning and travailing creation shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of His sons. And at the end 
of it all, He is obliged to content Himself with 
something less than complete success; He is com- 
pelled reluctantly to abandon His purpose of the 
unity of all things, and accept as second best the 
unity of all things that remain when some of His 
highest handiwork has destroyed itself, or been 
destroyed. 
Locic AND Hope. 

Finally, the Universalist cuts the Gordian knot, 
and takes a straight line through all the difficulties, 
by starting with the postulate that ultimate unity 
must be accomplished. He refuses on the one side 
the possibility of endless existence without eternal 
life, that is eternal punishment. He refuses on 
the other hand the possibility of a unity less than 
the all-perfect. He will not allow that either God’s 
love or God’s power can be eternally at fault. 
And hence his conclusion follows that all men 
some day, whether essentially immortal or not, will 
in fact ensure their immortality; they will—they 
must—yield themselves voluntarily to the love of 
God and repent and be saved. As Kant said, 
I will that there be a God, so the universalist says, 
I will that there be ultimate unity. In face of the 
dire fact of man’s freedom of choice, in face of the 
logical opposition between the words ‘must’ and 
‘voluntarily,’ he offers his universalism as a demand 
of the moral reason. 
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ConcLusIon. 


I said that every path that we could explore on 
this subject would lead us to the brink of im- 
penetrable mystery. And we can express our 
ignorance by summing up the situation thus: 


Firstty—/f all souls are essentially immortal, 
and if some souls will be finally impenitent, 
and 7f the unity of all things in God can be for 
ever thwarted, 
then some souls will suffer in endless hell. 


SECONDLY—/f no soul is essentially immortal, but gains 
immortality by union with God, 
‘and zf some souls will be finally impenitent, 
and 7f the unity of all things in God can be accom- 
plished with the annihilation of any soul that 
He has made, 
then some souls will be annihilated. 


TuirDLy—/f the unity of all things in God cannot be 
for ever thwarted, 
and zf that unity cannot be accomplished with the 
annihilation of any soul that He has made, 
and if the need for that unity can lead all men to 
love God voluntarily, 
then all souls will repent and be saved. 


And since we are utterly unable to erase any of 
those 1/s, we must be humble enough to leave the 
problem in the hands of the God of love and 
righteousness, believing that we shall learn the 
answer when we know as we are known, and content 
with the certainty that eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive what God has prepared for them 
that repent and love Him, either in this life or 
in the life to come. 
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